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PENNSYLVANIA may justly claim the honor of hav. | 
J 5 

. . ‘ . . ] 

ing contributed as largely to the proud list of Ameri- 


can philosophers, statesmen and heroes, as any other 


state in the Union; and yet, in consequence of the | 
peculiarly unostentatious and unpretending character 


of her people, she has hitherto forborne to assume 
the rank, or lay claim to the honor, to which the me- 
rits and services of her sons justly entitle her. Re- 
posing on the justice of this claim, and upon the con- 
cession that she is the “ keystone” of the federal arch, 
and that her honest, industrious, and patriotic yeo- 
manry are unrivalled in all the attributes that render 
a state great, prosperous, and happy, she has never 
singled out from the constellation of her sons, for es- 
pecial commendations, the “ bright and shining” stars 
with which that constellation is adorned. 

What a galaxy of glory is concentrated in the 
names of Franklin,* Rittenhouse, Rush, Fulton, Morris, 
M‘Kean, Wayne, Brown, Decatur, James Biddle, and 
Stewart! How proudly do we point to this array of 
illustrious citizens! The world will perceive in this 
list the genius who snatched the lightning from the 
skies; the man who went deep into the mysteries of 
creation, and 


“Looked through nature up to nature’s God ;” 


and he who, with a skill which has rendered 
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| bed, and stayed his uplifted arm: and he who, 
| 








by a certain modification of machinery, the result 
of his own all-conquering genius, has filled the 








waters with steam-boats, and created a new agent 





in the application of steam-power; he who rescued 





the country from impending bankruptey, in the period 
J t 5S @ 








and he who rivalled the Cokes 
and Mansfields of England, and brought order, har- 


of the revolution; 








mony, and effect out of the confusion of the law, 
and he who was the hero of Stony Point, the hero 














of Fort Erie, and the conqueror of the Macedonian— 





the conqueror of the Penguin, and the conqueror of 
the Cyane and Levant, were all PENNSYLVANIANS. 
We are well aware that the fame of these men be- 
longs to the state, and that the humblest of its citizens 














inherits a portion of their renown. The policy of 
Pennsylvania has been to appeal, not to her great 


men, but to her free institutions—her peaceful and 























prosperous people—to her stupendous public improve- 
ments, and her agricultural, and almost boundless 
mineral wealth, for the evidences of her lofty and 
merited rank and power in the Union. For herself, 
us a state, she has claimed much, and it has all been 
cheerfally accorded—yet she has been slow in fore- 
ing the claims of her distinguished sons, forgetting 
the beautiful example of the Roman mother, who, 
when asked for her jewels, proudly pointed to her 
children. 

The writer of this sketch has deemed these obser- 
vations due, not only to Pennsylvania, but to himself, 



























































him immortal, encountered death at the sick man’s 


lo 


* Though born in Boston, Pennsylvania was the 


and to the subject of this biography. In presenting 
to the public a brief sketch of the life of Commodore 
Charles Stewart, it is but simple justice to him to trace 
to the unobtrusive character of his native state, that 




















theatre of his glory. 
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apparent indifference to his history, which bas suffer- 
ed a long life of faithful services, amidst the toil and 
perils of the sea, and of batiles, 10 remain so long un- 
written. We cannot donbt that the following hasty 
notices of the life of this distinguished son of Penn- 
sylvania, which are designed to supply this deficiency, 
will be an accepiable offering to our fellow citizens, 
not of Pennsylvania only, but of the Union. The 
facts detailed belong to Aisfory, and the only objects 
aimed at, in their publication, is to disseminate truth, 
end perfurm an act of justice to a meritorious and 
successful vindicator of the rights of our common 
country, and a distinguished contributor to her re- 
nown—For, 


“ Thro’ fire and smoke, and wind and wave, 
On every sea Britannia call’d her own,” 


he has for forty years, gallantly and triumphantly borne 
the flag of his country. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, &c. 


Tue position of Commodore Caartes STEWART 
has been, for many years, one of great distinction. 
His name and services are associated with many 
leading events in which the glory of his country, 
and his own fame, are blended. To find materials 
for a brief memoir of this distinguished citizen, we 
have had recourse to biographical sketches of his 
compatriois; to official documents, and to history. It 
is not our purpose to enter into a minute biegra- 
phical detail of Commodore Stewart's eventful life, 
but to give to his fellow-citizens a summary of his 
public services. 

Charles Stewart was born in the city of Philadel- 
phia, on the twenty-eighih of July, 1778, the month 
afier the British army evacuated the city. His pa- 
renis were natives of Ireland. It was his misfortune 
to lose his father before he had attained his second 
year. He was the youngest of eight children. On 
the death of his father, his mother was left, in the 
midst of the revolution, with four children to provide 
for, aud with limited means for their support and edu- 
cation. Being a woman of talents and great energy, 
she was not found wanting in this arduous task. 

At the age of thirteen, Charles sought and found 
employment in the merchant service, in which he 
gradually rose, through the several grades, from the 
situation of cabin boy, to the command of an India- 
man; and here, in the full tide of successful mercan- 
tile enterprise, be relinquished all that he had toiled 
for, and offered himself to the service of his country. 
Oa the ninth of March, 1798, he was commissioned 
Lieutenant in the Navy of the United Siates, and re- 
ceived orders to join the frigate United States, then 
in command of Commodore John Barry. He con- 
tinued in this ship until July, 1800. Part of this time 
the frigate was employed in the West Indies, to look 
afier and resirain the French privateers, and to protect 
our commerce against their depredations, in which ser- 


vice she was eminently successful. In the latter part of 
the year the frigate was engaged in transporting the 
commissioners for treating with France to that country, 
and was thus deprived of the opportunity which, un- 
der other circumstances, might have led to other and 
higher honors. 

On the sixteenth of July,1800, Lieutenant Stewart 
was appointed to the command of the U. 8. schooner 
Experiment, of twelve guns, in which he sailed on a 
cruise to the West Indies, having under his command 
those distinguished officers, Porter, Caldwell, and 
Tripp. Arriving on the station assigned him, he fell 
in with, on the night of September the first, the French 
armed schooner Deux Amis, (Two Friends,) of eight 
guns, and brought her to action, which terminated in 
ten minutes: the Deux Amis having struck ber colors, 
she was sent to the United States fer condemnation. 
Being short of water, he proceeded to Prince Rupert's 
Bay, in the Island of Dominica, and while there, water- 
ing his vessel, his Britannic Majesty's ship . 
Captain Nash, accompanied by his Majesty's ship Siam, 
Captain Matson, arrived, and anchored, soon after 
which, Lieutenant Stewart received a letter from a 
citizen of the United States, named Amos Seeley, stat- 
ing that he had been impressed on board the British 
ship Siam, and claiming an interference for his re- 
lease. Although Lieutenant Stewart's power was in- 
adequate to enforce his demand for the surrender of 
Seeley, the two ships mounting twenty guns each, 
his patriotic heart could not withstand the appeal of 
his countryman, and, prompted by that chivalry and 
patriotism which were destined to blaze out in after 
life so gloriously, he resolved on opening a correspond- 
ence with the British: Captain for the release of See- 
ley. A polite note was addressed by Lieutenant Siew- 
art, to the senior officer, conveying the request that 
Amos Seeley might be transferred from hie Majesty's 
ship Siam to the schooner under his command ; that 
he might be restored to his family and his home. The 
British captain demurred, but in answer requested a 
personal interview, wherein he remarked to Lieute- 
nant Stewart that the war in which his Majesty 
was engaged was arduous; that the difficulty of 
obtaining men for his numerous fleets and ships of 
war was great, and that he should encounter 
great hazard of being censured by his government 
should he lessen his furce by yielding up his men ; 
urging, moreover, that the example would be injurious 
to the service. Lieutenant Stewart replied, in sub- 
stance, that the British officers had too long trampled 
on the rights and liberties of his countrymen, and it 
was high time they had learned to respect the rights 
and persons of an independent nation ; that, whatever 
power his Majesty claimed over his own subjects, he 
had no right to exercise it over a people who had 
forced him to acknowledge their independence; that 
‘o resume this power was to belie his own svlemn act, 
and practice a deception on the world. It was stated 
in answer, that Secley was impressed in England as 
an Englishman; to which, Lieutenant Stewart re- 
plied—*“T'hen prove him so, and I have done; but if 





yon cannot, I am prepared to prove him a citizen of | 





the United States.” 


Whereupon, it was agreed to — 
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surrender him; and Seeley was put on board the 
schooner. 

The Experiment, having obtained her supply of wa- 
ter, lefi the Bay, and continued her cruise under the 
lee of Barbuda. At daylight on the thirtieth of Septem 
ber, two sails were discovered, bearing down on the 
Experiment, with all sail set, and English colors hoist 
ed. The Experiment continued laying too, with the 
British signa! of the day flying, until they approached 
within gun-shot, when, finding one to be a brig of war 
of eighteen guns,and the other a three-masted schooner 
of fourteen guns, and that they would not answer the 
signal, Lieutenant Stewart determined to retreat from 
such superior force, and avail himselfofany opportunity 
that might offer for cutting off one of those vessels. — 
It was soon discovered that the Experiment could out- 
sail them, and afier a fruitiess chase of two hours, un 
the wind, they gave up pursuit, hoisted French 
colors, fired a gun of defiance to windward, and 
kept their vessels off before the wind. He, be- 
ing now satisfied of their character and force, ma- 
neeuvred to gain their wake to windward, and thus 
became the pursuing vessel in his turn. Sail was 
crowded on the Experiment, and at about eight o'clock 
at night she came up with the three-masted schooner, 
(then the sternmost vessel.) and taking a position on 
her larboard quarter, poured in a broadside. In a few 
minutes, the three-masted schooner struck her colors, 
and surrendered to the Experiment. She proved to 
be the French national schooner Diana, of fourteen guns, 
commanded by Captain Perandeau; Lieutenant de 
Vaisseau, with a detachment of thirty invalid soldiers, 
and a crew of sixty-five men, and General Rigaud, 
on beard, on his way to France, under the convoy of 
the brig of war, which made her escape, and got into 
Saint Bartholomew. 
the United States, under command of Lieutenant James 
R. Caldwell, and was restored to the French under an 
article of the treaty, but the captors were never com 
pensated by the Government for this vessel, as others 
were in mary cases. 

Afier disposing of the prisoners at St. Christopher, 
Lieutenant Siewart continued on his cruising ground, 
and recaptured a number of American vessels which 
had been taken by the French, and thus rescued a con- 
siderable amount of valuable commerce from the grasp 
of their privateers—amongst which was the brig Ze- 
bra, of Baltimore, captured by the Flambeau privateer, 
of sixteen guns, and in her company at the time; the 
wind was so light, and the day so nearly over befure 
he could approach, that he could only cut off the 
Zebra, and the Flambeau made her escape, under 
eover of the night, and reached Guadaloupe. 

On the sixteenth of November, at midnight, he 
fell in with an armed vessel, and afier repeatedly 
hailing and requesting her to heave-to that a boat 
Might board her for the purpose of ascertaining her 
character, and receiving no answer or other satis- 
faction, he determined to bring her to action, and try 
his force to compel a compliance. The vessel kept 

Parunning fight with great spirit and determina 
ion, for forty minutes, when she became so cut op 
nd crippled by the Experiment’s fire, that she was 


This prize was despatched to | 
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obliged to strike and submit to be boarded. She 
proved to be the Louisa Bridger, of Bermuda, carry- 
ing eight nine-pounders, with a stout crew of Bermu- 
dians. She was so much cut up that the officers 
and crew of the Experiment were occupied until 
three o’clock next day in repairing her damages; 
having two shot throngh her bottom, she was al- 
most in a sinking condition, and when Lieutenant 
her, was found to have four feet 
After putting her in the best 


Porter boarded 
water in the hold. 





repair that circumstances admitted, Lieutenant Stew- 
| art The Experiment 
had only one killed (the boatswain) and two wound- 
The wind, during the action, was 
strong and squally, and the Experiment careened so 
much, that Lieutenant Stewart, to enable his guns to 


dismissed her on her cruise. 


jed slightly. 


be sufficiently depressed, found it necessary to cut 
three inch planks into short lengths, and put them 


|} under the trucks of the gun carriages, to taise the 

| guns sufficiently from the lower port sills. 

On the return of the Experiment to St. Christopher, 
Commodore Truxton ordered Lieutenani Stewart to 
proceed with a convoy from Martinique to the island 

| of St. Thomas, and thence to Curacoa, to look for the 

| United States brig Pickering, and frigate Insurgent, 
| but nothing could he heard of those vessels at that 
| place; they had both foundered in the equinoxial 
gale, with a store ship under their care, and all hands 
| perished. On leaving Curacoa, the Experiment was 
ordered to proceed to Norfolk. Standing in for the 
| Mona passage, early in the morning, a vessel was dis- 
| covered in distress, arid beating on the reef off Saona 

Island. On nearing her, many persons were dis- 

After anchoring the Expe- 

jriment at a safe the reef, he des- 

| patched Lieutenant Porter with the boats to their 
| relief, who, with much difficulty and danger from the 
| breakers on the reef, succeeded in rescuing from de- 


| covered to be on board. 
distance from 


struction about sixty women and children, with seven 
men of the vessel's crew. They were the families 
of the most respectable inhabitants of St. Domingo, fly- 
ing from the siege of that city by the blacks. They 
had been on the rocks for two days, without any thing 
to eat or drink; and at the time of their rescue, only 
a small portion of the quarter deck was above water. 
Afier the sailors had recovered as much of the pro- 
perty as they could, by diving into the vessel’s hold, 
the Experiment proceeded to the city of St. Domingo 
with the rescued persons, where they were all landed 
the next day, and restored to their friends. Their 
gratitude was unbounded, and the Experiment was 
most liberally furnished, gratis, with every refresh- 
ment the place afforded. The President of St. Do- 
mingo wrote a letter of thanks to the President of the 
United States (Mr. Jefferson) of which the following 
is a Copy. 


Translation of a Letter from Don Joaquin Garcia, Go- 
vernor of the Spanish part of St. Domingo, to the 
President of the United States. 


Srr:—The great humanity (the offspring of a mag- 
nanimous breast) of a military officer of the United 
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States, deserves the greatest applause and considera- 
tion from me and my whole nation. It was displayed 
in his recent conduct towards two numerous families 
who were removing from this city to Porto Rico, and 
composed of many small children and ladies of qua- 
lity. 

This officer is Charles Stewart, Esq., captain of the 
armed schooner, Experiment, who, whilst the acci- 
dents of the sea threatened to overwhelm him, ob- 
served that near the Island of Saona, a schooner, with 
a multitude of women and children, cried out for help 
to save themselves from becoming the unhappy vic- 
tims of the tempest, or of the want of nautical skill in 
Captain Christian Graneman, a Dane, who, in the 
hardness of his heart, strove to save his person and 
effects, by going on shore and leaving so many human 
creatures exposed to the turbulence of the waves, an 


extremity which presented to them a near prospect of 


death. 

This brave and generous officer, his crew, and all 
under his command, impelied by humanity, alertly 
strove to save these wretched ladies, and succeeded. 
A few moments afier their safety was accomplished, 
the schooner sank. Amid thanks, vows, and lamenta- 
tions, this worthy officer learnt that Captain Christian 
was on the mountain of Saona, with his effects. With- 


was a short cruise of one year, and afforded no op- 
portunity for the ship or officers to distinguish them- 
selves. On her return to the United States, Lieute- 
nant Stewart was placed in command of the brig Siren, 
then being built at Philadelphia, and received orders 
to superintend her. Her equipment was effected in 
seven days after she was launched, when she sailed 
for the Mediterranean to join the command of Com- 
modore Preble. She was engaged giving protection 
to our commerce by convoy, and conveying the Con- 
sular presents to the Dey of Algiers. ‘The squadron 
rendevouzed at Syracuse, in the island of Sicily. 
From that place the Siren was engaged in the expe- 
dition sent under Lieutenant Stewart to destroy the 
frigate Philadelphia, which had grounded off the har- 
bor of Tripoli, and was surrendered to the Bashaw. 
Lieutenant Decatur was sent in the Intrepid, ketch, 
with seventy volunteers, to board and burn the frigate, 
| which he accomplished in the most gallant manner ; 
and, with the aid of the Siren's boats, under Lieute- 
nant Caldwell, effected his retreat out of the harbor. 
Aflter this successful expedition, the Siren, Lieutenant 
Stewart, with the Vixen, Enterprise, and Nautilus, 
under his command, were employed in a rigid 
blockade of the city of Tripoli and the adjacent har- 
bors. During this period, the Greek ship, Catapoliana, 





out neglecting the ladies, he endeavored to secure a 
wretch, who ought not to live among mankind. This 
he effected, and, through the humanity of the ladies, 
used no greater severity towards him than to take 
him on board and bring him, well secured, to this 
eapital. He treated the ladies with the greatest cour- 
tesy, secommodating them with his cabin, his table, 
and every convenience. 

They have requested me to communicate these 
circumstances to your Excellency, and that in their 
names, I should present to you their cordial thanks, 
assuring you that it is an action which will remain 
forever impressed on theirhearts. For myself, and in 


the name of my nation, and of all who know of the | 


eccurreace, worthy of so cultivated a nation and of 
an officer of the United States, I present you my 
thanks with that sincerity which belongs to my cha- 
racter; and I shall have the honor to render an ac- 
count of jt to my master, the king of Spain, in order 
that such an action may redound to the honor of this 
officer, of his flag, and of all his brave and generous 
crew. 
God preserve you many years. 
May it please your Excellency, 
Joaquin Garcia. 
Santa Domingo, Jan, 21, 3801. 


On the arrival of the Experiment, in 1801, at Nor- 
folk, she was sold out of the service, under the act of 
Congress fixing the Naval Establishment. Lieute- 
nant Stewart was amongst the thirty-six lieutenants re- 
tamed under that law, and was placed in charge of 
the frigate Chesapeake, in ordinary, at Norfolk. In 
the following year, 1802, he joined the United 
States frigate Constellation, as first officer of Captain 
Murray, who was ordered to the Mediterranean to.block- 
ade Tripoli, then at war with the United States. This 
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and the British brig, Scourge, of twelve guns, were 
| captured by the Siren, for a violation of the blockade. 
| The ship was restored to the Greeks, and the brig put 
into the service of the United States by Commodore 
| Preble. During this blockade, Lieutenant Stewart 
| frequently led in the vessels of the blockade to the at- 
tack of the batteries and flotilla, to accusiom the offi- 
| cers and men to the enemy’s fire, and to force the 
Tripolitans to expend their ammunition; and on one 
| occasion, they attacked and destroyed two batteries 
| the enemy had erected to the westward of the city, 
fur the protection of their coasting trade. 
| On the first of August, 1804, Commodore Preble ar- 
‘rived off Tripoli with the frigate Constitution, two 
bomb or mortar vessels, and six gun-boats—united with 
the Siren and Argus, brigs of eighteen guns, and the 
Nautilus, Vixen, and Enterprize, schooners of twelve 
guns, he determined to attack the town, flotilla, and bat- 
teries of Tripoli. On the third, the wind proving 
favorable, at meridian the signal was made to prepare 
for battle, when the whole force, forming a line ahead, 
led on by the brig Siren, Lieutenant Stewart, ad- 
vanced to the’ attack, and when within reach of the 
enemy's fire, the gun-boats were cast off; and imme- 
diately boarded the gun-boats of Tripoli, twenty of 
which were moored in a line, outside of the reef 
which formed the harbor. Three of them were car- 
ried, and brought off under cover of the vessels of 
war, and added to the American squadron. On this 
oceasion were issued the following 


GENERAL ORDERS. 


marines of the squadron, in the action of yesterday 
with the enemies’ batteries, gunboats, and corsair, 








The gallant behavior of the officers, seamen, and 


off 











mmortar vessels, at least whenever the wind permitted 
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elaim from the Commodore, the warmest approbation 
and praise he can bestow. 

Captain Stewart of the Siren, Captain Hull of the 
Argus, and Captain Smith of the Vixen, will please to 
accept the commodore’s thanks, for the gallant mauner 
in which they brought their vessels into action, and 
their prompt obedience to signals, particularly that to 
cover gunboats and prizes. 

Captain Somers will please to accept the commo- 
dore’s thanks for the gallant conduct displayed by him 
in attacking five of the enemy’s gunboats within mus- 
ket shot of the batteries, and obliging them to retreat 
afier a warm conflict. 

The very distinguished judgment and intrepidity of 
Captain Decatur in leading his division of gunboats into 
action, in boarding, capturing, and bringing out from 
under the batteries, two of theit gunboats, each of su- 
perior force, is particularly gratifying to the Commo- 
dore, and Captain Decatur will be pleased to accept his | 
thanks. 

Lieutenant Commandant Dent, and Lieutenant Rob- 





inson, commanding the two bomb vessels, are entitled 
to the thanks of the Commodore for the judgment and 
bravery displayed by them in placing their vessels, 
and for the annoyance they gave the enemy. 

Lieutenant Lawrence of the Enterprize, and Lieute- 
nant Read of the Nautilus, (commanding these vessels 
in the absence of their commanders,) merit the Commo- 
dore’s thanks for their active exertions in towing and 
protecting prizes. 

The Commodore deeply regrets the death of the 
brave Lieutenant James Decatur, who nobly fell at the 
moment he had obliged an enemy of superior force to 
strike to him. 

Lieutenant Bainbridge, in pursuing into the harbor 





and engaging the enemy, and his conduct through the 
action merits and receives ihe Commodore's thanks. 
Lieutenant Tripp will be pleased to accept thanks 
for the gallant conduct which distinguished him in 
boarding, capturing, and bringing out one of the ene- 


| 

| 

| 
my’s gunboats of superior force, after having received 
eleven wounds. 

I have now to tender my warmest thanks to the | 
lieutenants, sailing masters, marine officers, and other| 
officers of the Constitution, for the prompt support I | 
received from them. 

The conduct of the officers, seamen, and marines of 
the squadron, have not only in the action of the third, 
instant, but on every other occasion, merited the highest 
encomiums. 


Given on board U. S. Ship Constitution, at anchor 
off Tripoli, the fourth day of August, 1804. 


Signed, Epwarp Preewe. 


For the whole of this month and part of September 
the city of Tripoli and the batteries were kept under 
the fire of the squadron, and the bombardments of the 


he squadron to approach and retreat—they were inva- 
iably attacked day or night until several of their flotilla 
ere sunk, the town and batteries considerably injured, 
hd many of the enemy were killed and wounded. 
he squadron, however, were not without their casu- 
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alties, whereby the Siren had three officers and eight 
seamen killed, and thirteen wounded. After this dis- 
tinguished service, Lieutenant Stewart was promoted 
to be master commandant, and placed in cormmand of 
the frigate Essex, which vessel, afier the conclusion of 
peace with Tripoli, proceeded with the rest of the 
squadron, commanded by Commodore Rogers, to Tunis 


Bay, for the purpose of checking in that regency a 


rising disposition to commence hostilities on the flag 
and commerce of the United States. The hostile attitude 
of the squadron, while there, induced Mr. George 
Davis, consul of the United States, to leave the city 
and seek refuge on board of the fleet. The state of our 
affairs now drawing to a crisis so serious, it appeared 
to the Consul General, Colonel Lear, that the flag 
officer ought to strengthen his acts with the advice and 
consent of his principal officers ; in consequence of 
which, the Commander-in-chief called a council, con- 
sisting of Captains Campbell, Decatur, Stewart, Hull, 
Smith, Dent, and Robinson, to whom the sitnation of 
our affairs with the regency was explained, and the 
opinion of the officers demanded whether hostilities 
ought not to immediately commence. It was at 
this council that the opinion of Captain Stewart car- 
ried with it the assent of all the officers, and preserved 
the peace of the country with that regency. It was 
on receiving that opinion, as delivered in the council, 
transmitted by the Consul General and the Consul, Mr. 
Davis, to the President of the United States, that Mr. 
Jefferson expressed to his cabinet, the high satisfaction 
he felt at having an officer in the squadron who com- 
prehended the international law, the constitution of 
his country, and the policy of his government. Captain 
Stewart gave it as his opinion, that there was no 
power under the Constitution of the United States 
which authorized hostilities and war on others, but 
that which was lodged exclusively with Congress; 
that the President of the United States could not exer- 
cise this power, without the action and authority of 
Congress, much less a commander of an American 
squadron; that due respect fur the laws of Nations 
forbade aggression, and only justified self defence by 
vigilance and convoy for the protection of our citizens, 
their property and commerce; but where hostile at- 
tempts were made on either, he would be justified in 
seizing all persons engaged in them, but no farther 
would his country sanction his acts. The pelicy of the 
United States was at all times pacific, and espe- 
cially so with a peuple remote from our couniry, with 
whom we must war wiih every disadvaniege—that 
we had just terminated a war with one of those pow- 
ers,even more insignificent and assailable than Tunis, 
at considerable expense—the loss of one frigate and 
several valuable lives—it was true, the enemy 
had been punished for forcing war on us, but might 
we not be punished throngh disaster, by forcing war 
upon.'Tunis; that their threats were well calculated 
to put us on our guard, but would not justify aggres- 
sion. 

This sound reasoning and discretion prevailed ; 
our Consul was restored to his post, peace was con- 
tinued, and the Bey of Tunis sent a special minister 


(Melley Melley,) to the United States, who received 
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every satisfaction at the hands of Mr. Jeflerson. On 
the termination of this affair with the regency of Tunis, 
Captain Stewart took command of the frigate Constel- 
lation and returned to the United States. On his arri- 
val he was promoted to a post captaincy. 


Navy Depart., 24 April, 1506, 
Sir:—lIt affords me real pleasure, to have it in my 
power to transmit to you, herewith, a commission, to 
which your honorable services so justly entitle you. 
I am, with great respect, sir, your most obedient 
servant, R. Samira. 
To Capt. Cuarces Srewanrt, Philadelphia. 


Navy Depart., April 30th, 19¢8. 

Sir :—I herewith transmit to you an impression of 
the medal, presented tu the late Commodore Edward 
Preble, in pursuance of the resolution of Congress of 
the 3d March, 1805. 

This is given to you, as one of the officers of the 
navy, who honorably participated in the gallant 
achievement, the memory of which it is intended to 
preserve. 

I have the honor to be, respectfully, sir, your most 
obedient servant, R. Smite. 

Capt. Cuaries Stewart, Philadelphia. 


During part of the years 1806 and 7, Captain Stew- 
art was employed in superintending the construction 
of gun-boats at New York, and was afierwards en- 
gaged in prosecuting mercantile enterprizes to the East | 
Indies, the Mediterranean, and Adriatic. During these 
voyages, he was fortunate enough, through his spirited | 
intercession, to release several of his fellow citizens who 
had been impressed into British ships of war. On the | 
declaration of war with Great Britain, in 1812, he |} 
proceeded, in conjunction with Commodore Bainbridge, | 
t0 Washington, for the purpose of seeking service ; | 
but on presenting themselves at the Navy Depart- 
ment, they were informed by Mr. Goldsborough, the 
chief clerk, that it had been decided by the cabinet 
to place all the ships of war in the harbor of New York, 
for its defence, and thus deprive the marine of all oppor- 
tunity for distinguished service. They saw at once the 
injurious consequences of such an order, the dishearten- 
ing of the service, by such a withdrawal of coufidence 
in the navy ; the paralyzing effects, and the national hu- 
miliation it would prodace in thus tacitly ackuowledg- 
ing the invincibility of the enemy, without an efiurt to 
arrest it. They immediately stated their apprehensions 
to the Secretary of the Navy, and asked him what 
the navy had done, that its members were to be de- 
prived of so favorable an opportunity of plucking tro- 
phies from their renowned enemy on his own element, 
the ocean wave. The Secretary of the Navy stated 
the anxieties of the government on the subject, and 
that nothing had perplexed them more—apprehending 
that our very limited marine would be immediately 
overwhelmed and crushed by superior force and num- 
bers. The inexperience of our officers generally, the 
want of artillery practice in our seamen, who were 
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being opposed to a marine which had triumphed over 
every flag inevery sea, with the advantages of twenty 
years’ constant practice. ‘To this formidable array of 
cautious reasons, they replied with arguments that 
convineed the Secretary of the erroneous positions 
and a spirited letter written to the President that night, 
by Captains Bainbridge and Stewart, convinced him 
also; he immediately directed the Secretary of the 
Navy to send the vessels of war to sea, to seek their 
enemy, and he would take the responsibility on himself. 
Mr. Goldsborongh, who was acquainted with the con- 
tents of that letier, sought it in vain at the hands of 
Mr. Madison, for insertion in his work on the Naval 
History of the United Siates.* The brother officers of 
Captains Stewart and Bainbridge nobly sustained the 
opinions given on that occasion; by their gallantry 
on the ocean and on the lakes, they verified their pre- 
dictions, and released those gentlemen from their 
pledges to the Executive Government. 

It will be borne in mind by the reader that the de- 
claration of war by the President's proclamation took 
place on the nineteenth June, 1812; on the twenty first, 
Captains Stewart and Bainbridge presented themselves 
to the Government, and on the twenty-second, it was de- 
termined by the President, in conformity with the sug- 
gestions of these officers, that the ships should be sent to 
sea, and to sea they were forthwith ordered. Captain 
Stewart was appointed to the command of the brig 
Argus and Hornet sloop of war, which vessels formed a 
part of the squadron of Commodore Rogers, but were 
ordered to be withdrawn four the purpose of allowing 
Captain Stewart to make a dash with them amongst the 
British West India Islands.t This command was ae- 
companied by a private letter, dated 23d June, 1812, 
from the Secretary of ihe Navy. We only extract the 
last sentence of it to show his feeling towards Captain 
Stewart. 


[EXTRACT] 


You know not how you have risen in my mind 
by the magnanimous conduct you exhibited yesterday. 
May God Almighty bless you, and crown you with 
success and honor. 


Signed, Pavt Hamiron. 


In December, Captain Stewart was appointed to the 
command of the frigate Constellation, then repairing 
at Washington. In November, the Secretary of the 
Navy addressed to him the following letter: 


Navy Department, 11th November, 1812. 

Sir:—The naval committee are desirous of possess- 
ing the most comprehensive information upon naval 
subjects, in particular as to the description of marine 
force best adapted to our defence, and the relative 
efficiency of vessels of different rates; I have, there- 
fore, to request of you, as a professional man, your 
opinions at large upon the following points :— 





* The author presumes the President thought this 
letter too important a cabinet seeret to be divulged. 


t+ In consequence of the squadron under Commo- 
dore Rogers having left the waters of New York, 
this order was not earried into effect. 





not inured to scenes of blood, seemed to forbid their 
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First. What, in your opinion, is the relative effi- 
ciency of ships of the line and frigates—say seventy- 
fours and large frigates ? 

Seconp. What, in your opinion, is the relative effi- 
ciency of large frigates and sloops of war? 

Tuirp. What description of naval force do you 
think best adapted to the defence of our coast and 
commerce ? 

Fourtu. What description of force do you think 
best calculated to prosecute the present war, and any 
future war in which we may be engaged ? 

Firtu. Would not the erection of docks for the re- 
pairs of our vessels produce a great saving in expense, 
labor, and risk? Would not docks greatly expedite 
the refitting of our ships? 

Be pleased to favor me with answers, assigning your 
reasons at large for your opinions, as early as may be 
in your power. 

I have the honor to be, with great respect, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
PauLt Hamiiron. 
Capt. Cuaries Srewart, of the Navy. 


To which the following reply was given :— 


[copy.] 


United States’ Frigate Constellation, Nov. 12, 1817. 

Sir :—I have received your letter of the eleventh 
inst.,in which you state that it is “the desireof the naval 
committee to possess the most comprehensive informa- 
tion upon naval subjects, particularly the marine furce 
best adapted to our defence, and the relative efficiency 
of vessels of different rates.” In compliance there- 
with, I have the honor to answer the questions you 
proposed as follows :— 

Question Fixst. What, in your opinion, is the re- 
lative efficiency of ships of the line—say seventy-fours 
and large frigates ? 

Answer. The relative force of a seventy-four gun 
ship and large frigate is as one to three. 


COMPARATIVE Force. 


Frigate of 50 guns. 





Gun Deck, 30 24 pounders. 
Quarter ditio, 14 32 Ib. carronades. 
Forecastle, 6 32 ditto. 
Guns, 50 1360 lbs. each round. 
Men, 430 


480 Guns and Men. 


Ship of the Line, 74 guns. 


Lower Gun Deck, 28 42 pounders. 

Upper ditto, 30 24 ~—s ditto. 
Quarter ditto, 16 42 lb. carronades, 
Forecastle, 8 42 ditto. 

ditto, 2 24 pounders. 

Poop, 4 68 lb. carronades. 
Guns, &8 3224 lbs. each round. 
Men, 650 


738 Guns and Men. 





il 


——- —_ 





ARGUMENT. By the above comparison it appears that 
a seventy-fonr gun ship discharges at one round 3224 
pound shot, and a frigate of the first class 1360 pounds; 
it therefore clearly proves the position of relative force 
in point of metal to be one to three, or. thereabouts.— 
When this circumstance is considered jointly with the 
following, it must appear to others as it does to me, 
that as you increase the cluss of the ship, you increase 
ihe force in proportion of one to three, and diminish 
proportionately the expense of building, equipping, 
and supporting them in commission, which may easily 
be established by estimates from the Department and 
the experience of all other marine nations. 

Ships of the line are much stronger in scantling, 
thicker in the sides and bottom, less penetrable to the 
shot, and consequently, less liable to be torn, or batter- 
ed to pieces, or sunk: the additional room being more 
in proportion to the additional number of men, leaves 
greater space for water and provisions, and admits 
of her wings being kept clear, that shot, penetrating 
through below the water, the holes can readily be 
plugged up from the inside, and her sinking thereby 
prevented. Hence, we have seen ships of the line 
capable of battering one another ‘or several hours, and 
if not too much crippled in the spars and rigging, en- 
abled to renew an action on the following day. [am 
aware that some are of opinion that a more divided 
force is better calculated for action, from the advan- 
Sup- 


pose three frigates of fifty guns were to undertake to 


tageous position that would be given to a part. 


batter a seventy-four gun ship, and that two of them 
were to occupy the quarter and stern of the seventy- 
four, (this is placing them in the most favorable posi- 
tion,) the other frigate engaged abreast—every thing 
then would depend upon the time that the frigate abreast 
could maintain that position, to enable the other two to 
act with effect upon the stern and quarter. But it must 
be evident to all acquainied with the two classes of 
ships, that the {rigaie abreast could not withstand the 
fire of so heavy and compact a batiery many minutes 
and in all probability, would be dismasted or sunk the 
This would decide the fate 
Moch might be said of the supe- 
riority of ships of the line over frigates, in the attack 


first or second broadside. 
of the other two. 


of batteries, or their defence, on the security of valu- 
able convoys of merchant ships, or troops sent on an 
exjcdition; but their advantages, in these respects 
must be evident to all, however unacquainted with 
nautical affairs. 

Question Second. What, in your opinion, is the rela- 
tive efliciency or force of lage frigates and sloops of war? 

Answer. The relative efficiency of large frigates 
and sloops of war is, at least, one to two. 


COMPARATIVE FORCE. 
Sloop of War. 


Gun Deck, 16 24 pounders. 

Quarter ditto, 8 24 |b. carronades. 

Forecastle, 4 24 ditto. 
Guns 28 480 Ibs. of shot. 


Men 180 
208 Guns and Men. 
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Frigate. 
Gun Deck, 30 24 pounders. 
Quarter ditto, 14 32 |b. carronades. 
Forecastle, 6 32 ditto. 
Guns 50 1360 Ib. Shot. 
Men 430 


— 


480 Guns and Men. 


Question THirp. What description of naval force 
do you think best adapted to the defence of our coast 
and commerce ? 

Answer. Ships of the line are best calculated fur 
the defence of our coasts, and for the protection of our 
commerce, inward and outward, when engaged in 
war with a foreign maritime power. 

ARGUMENT. It cannot be supposed, in a war with 
a foreign maritime power, that that power will only 
send to our coast frigates and smaller cruisers because 
we possess no other description of vessels. ‘Their 
first object will be 10 restrain, by ships of the line, our 
frigates and other cruisers from departing and preying 
upon their commerce. Their next object will be te send 
their smaller cruisers in pursuit of our commerce, and 
by having their ships of the line parading on our coast, 
threatening vur most exposed sea-port towns, and pre- 
venting the departure of our small cruisers, they will 
be capturing what commerce may have escaped 
theirs, and recapturing what prizes may have fallen 
into our hands. Thirdly, they can at any time with- 
draw their ships of the line, should a more important 
object require it, without hazarding much on their 
part, and return in sufficient time to shut out our 
cruisers that may have departed during their absence. 
Fourthly, they can at all times consult their conve- 
nience in point of time and numbers, and will incur 
no expense and risk of transports for provisions and 
water, but can go and procure their suppiies at plea- 
sure, and return to their siation ere their absence is 
known to us. 

Question Fourts. What description of force do 
you think best calculated to prosecute the present 
war, and any future war in which we may engage? 

Answer. For the prosecution of the present war 
with most effect, a mixed naval force of the fullow- 
ing description, in my opinion, is the best calculated. 


Ships of the line, to rate, in honor of the year of our 
independence, seventy-sixes, to mount as follows. 


28 42-pounders, on the lower gun deck. 

30 24 = ditto, upper ditto. 

24 42-pound carronades on quarterdeck and forecastle. 
2 24-pounders on forecastle. 
4 68-pound carronades on poop. 


88 Guns. 


Frigates to rate forty guns, to mount as follows: 


30 24-pounders on gun deck. 
20 32-pound carronades on quarter deck and forecasitle. 


50 Guns. 





Frigates to rate thirty-two guns, to mount as fol 
lows: 
26 18-pounders on gun deck. 
16 24-pound carronades on quarter deck and forecastle. 


42 Guns. 


Corvette ships to rate sixteen guns, to mount as fol- 
lows: 
18 32.pound carronades. 
2 12-pounders. 


20 Guns. 


ArGuMENT. By having a proportion of these classes 
of ships of war, the inner squadron, or “garde di 
costa” may be composed of the ships of the line, and 
a few of the thirty-two-gun ships for repeaters and 
look-out shipe—hence it would produce one of two re- 
sults, either that the enemy would be obliged to aban- 
don our coast, or bring on it a much greater force, at 
least double our number, out of which they would be 
obliged to keep on our coasts a superiority at all ha- 
zards of the sea, and at great additional expense and 
risk of transports for provisions and water. But 
should they, from other circumstances, be unable to 
keep up this superiority on our coast, the door will 
be kept open for the ingress or egress of our cruisers 
and their prizes, while our other classes of ships may 
be sent in pursuit of their smaller cruizers and com- 
merce. These observations will apply to all future 
wars in which we may be engaged with maritime 
powers; but as we might more frequently be engaged 
with the Barbary powers, the frigates and sixteen-gun 
ships would be better adapted to that species of war- 
fare. They have no ships of the line. Our ships of 
the line could then be laid in ordinary, dismantled 
and preserved at a small expense. 

Question Firru. Would not the erection of docks 
for the repairs of our vessels, produce a great saving 
in expense, labor, and risk, and would not docks 
greatly expedite the refitting of our ships? 

Answer. A dry dock, agreeably to a plan I furnish- 
ed the department some time since, to be freed from 
water hy pumps or drains, will be indispensable for 
the repairs of ships of war, and will be the least ex- 
pensive way of repairing the bottoms of our ships, and 
will expedite the outfits, in point of time, one to ten. 

Aroument. A ship of war, wanting repairs done to 
her bottom, or coppering, must be turned down, one side 
at a time, to undergo that repair ; therefore, to prepare 
a ship for that process, requires that all her upper 
masts should be taken down, and all her guns, stores, 
water-casks, ballast, ammunition, &c., should be taken 
out, which leads to great loss, waste, and labor, and 
the time occupied in the process, will be from two to 
three weeks, and as much more time will be required to 
re-rig, re-equip, and re-place her guns, stores, and other 
materials. The preparation todock a ship of war can 
be done in twelve hours; all that is necessary to be 
done, is to take out the guns, and pump the water out 
of the water-casks; and when in dock, the repairs of 
her bottom can progress on both sides at the same time. 
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Should a ship of war require a thorough repair 
throughout, it can never be effectually done but in a 
dock: for instance, in repairing ships of war in the 
water, they are liable to have the fine form: of their 
bottom spoiled by hogging, spreading, or warping, 
which will materially affect their sailing. Ships want- 
ing thorough repairs, require all the plank ripped off in- 
side and outside, their beams, knees, and clamps taken 
out; these are all they have to bind their frames toge- 
ther, and thereby preserve their shape; but when 
stripped of these to make room for the new, they are 
liable to hogg from the greatest weight and body of 
timber being in the fore and after end, at which places 
there is nv pressure upwards, caused by the water, as 
those ends are sharp; the two extremes of the ship are 
liable to sink in the water, while the body or middle 
of the ship rises with the upward pressure of the wa- 
ter. The next consideration in repairing the bottoms 
in the water, though not of such vital importance, is 
not unworthy of serious attention ; the bolting into the 
bottom ought to be driven from the outside, but when 
repaired afloat, they are under the necessity of driving 
them from the inside, hence the bottom will not be 
se strong nor so well secured. 

The time for answering the several questions pro- 
pounded to me in your letter of the eleventh inst. being 
very short, and a great deal being required by my 
other avocations, will, I trust, be a sufficient apology 
for my not going more largely and minutely into the 
subject, as also for any inaccuracies which I may have 
committed. I will, therefore, close this communica- 
tion with an expression of my hopes that whatever 
may be proposed by the naval committee to Congress 
on the subject, they will strongly recommend to their 
consideration the necessity of having what they pro- 
pose for the increase of the navy of the best seasoned 
materials, which will be by far the cheapest, and be 
longer in a state for active service. I trust their past 
experience will prove this position to their satisfaction, 
that the best muterials are always the cheapest, and 
that a slow increase is better than a hasty and tempo- 
rary one. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your 
obedient servant, 

Signed, 
Hon. Paut Hamitron. 


Cuaries Srewakt. 


We agree with Captain Stewart, in the within 
statement, in all its parts. 


Signed, } Isaac Huw. 


CuarRLes Morris. 


In December, 1812, this ship was equipped, and ready 
for sea, and Captain Stewart embraced the occasion to 
give a splendid entertainment on board that vessel, to 
all the branches of government, and the citizens of the 
district; there were upward of eight hundred ladies 
and gentlemen on board, where they passed without 
accident a most agreeable day, and returned to their 
homes at night, delighted with the entertainment and 
hospitality of the captain. Soon after the citizens of the 
district gave a return ball to Captain Stewart, and the 


officers of the navy; it was at this ball room, about ten 
a2 





o'clock at night, that Midshipman Hamilton, the son of 
the secretary of the navy, and the aid of Captain Deca- 
tur, arrived with ihe flag of the Macedonian frigate, and 
the despatches of Captain Decatur, giving an account of 
his having captured her with the frigate United States. 
The dancing ceased, the flag was spread on the floor, 
the despatches read to the President, and the assem- 
bled ladies and gentlemen; to describe the scene 
which followed would require a more graphic pen 
than we hold. The reader might well be left to his 
own reflections and feelings, and glorious sympathies. 
Nor will he, we are certain, omit to recur to that 
gallant impulse which led Stewart and Bainbridge to 
Washington, to remonstrate against the inglorious 
policy that had been adopted, of shuttirg up our ships, 
and the way to those brilliant scenes which lighted 
up the ocean and the lakes, with such unfading glory! 
We cannot resist the impulse to say something of that 
memorable occasion. The building, large and com- 
modious as it was, as the flag lay in the midst of the 
brilliant assembly, literally trembled to its foundation 
with the plaudits. Ladies were seen laughing and 
weeping with joy; gentlemen embracing one another; 
members of Congress who were opposed to each other 
in the morning, on questions concerning the war, were 
fuund in each other’s arms; the opposers of the war 
recovered, for the moment, their lust patriotism, and 
in the arms of their democratic colleagues, their 
hearts beat in unison with each other over the glory 
acquired for their country, while the tears of gratitude 
streamed from their eyes, and fejl on the prostrate 
flag of Britain. The venerable Macon, forgetting his 
stern consistency, exclaimed, “ I never behold an offi- 
cer of our navy, without the expansion of my heart 
making me feel as much affection for him as I could fora 


” 


brother.” In the general confusion, and the loss of all 
personal distinction, through the patriotic feelings of 
the moment, the President himself received the frater- 
nal embrace of a federal senator. In this bal! room, 
and on this occasion, the Secretary of the Navy, (Mr. 
Hamilton,) stated to those assembled, “ Iv 1s To Capr- 
AND STEWART YOU OWE YoUR 
We do no more than repeat the 


TAINS BAINBRIDGE 
NAVAL VICTORIES.” 
history of the times, when we say, that it was to the 
victories of our brave tars, on the ocean, over the Eng- 
lish, that the first impulse and success of the war are to 
be fairly ascribed. 

Unprepered, at its commencement, the nation di- 
vided on the question; and the fleets of the enemy 
hovering on our shores, doubt and darkness enveloped 
its declaration, and made the boldest hearts quail. 
Who that remembers that day, will ever forget the 
shouts of joy which rang through the land, as victory 
upon victory was announced, and flag afier flag of the 
proud mistress of the deep bowed tu the star spangled 
banner of freedom! The national pulse beat high in 


1 


every bosom: and every valley, and every hill top, 


sent forth its song of praise. Our cities, towns, aud 
hamlets blazed with illuminations, and our armies 
marched joyfully to battle. The speil was broken! 
The foe had been confronted, on his own e!ement, ship 
to ship, man to man, and gun to gun, and never had 


the stars and stripes of our country come down. The 
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heart of the traitor shrivelled up within him, and the 
notes of despair died upon his lips. Our foe was 
struck aghast at his defeat, and trembled as he grap- 
pled with us, on sea and land. Mr. Madison’s admi- 
nistration acquired strength, his friends confidence, 
the people hope, and the army and navy assurance of 
victory and fame. Such were the results of the noble 
council of Captains Stewart and Bainbridge, and such 
the glorious fulfilment of their predictions! One only 
of these chivalrous heroes lives to witness the deep 
and lasting gratitude of his country. Death bas set 
his seal upon the other, and sanctified his memory in 
the affections of his countrymen. The fruits of their 
generous patriotism will long be seen in our elevated 
national character, in the glory of our arms, ia the 
potency of our influence, and in the arrest of the 
raffian hand of impressmeut, from touching the hum- 
blest head that seeks shelter beneath our “ striped 
bunting,” once so contemned and despised. American 
decks are now as inviolable as the American soil, and 
the proudest foot in the enemies’ rank dare not tarnish 
them with rudeness or insult. The last American 
sailor has been long since dragged into foreign bondage, 
on the high seas. 

Amongst the assembled fashion and beauty on the 
memorable occasion referred to, we observed Mrs. 
Madison, Mias Mayo, (now Mrs. Gen. Scott,) the Misses 
Caton, Mrs. Jerome Bonaparte, and many others. 

Captain Stewart shortly after proceeded to Hampton 
Roads, in the Constellation, preparatory to going on a 
cruize, but unfortunately, the morning after anchoring 
there, he discovered the enemy approaching his an- 
chorage with a superior force of two seventy-fours, 
three frigates, and several small vessels of war; he 
lost no time in preparing to retreat. It being calm 
with him, he commenced kedging his frigate towards 
Norfolk ; the enemy’s vessels approached rapidly with 
a fine breeze, which they fortunately lost off Willough- 
by’s Point, and they were, in consequence of the ebb 
tide, compelled to anchor. The Constellation was 
kedged up on the flats off Sowell’s Point, where she 
lay aground the rest of the day ; Captain Stewart econti- 
nued to press the river craft and lighten his vessel. In 
case the enemy, by kedging up their seventy-fours, or 
by means of a breeze, had reached his position, he 
was prepared for burning the Constellation ; the night 
flood however made; when about eight o'clock, his 
ship floated, sail was made on her with a fine breeze, 
boais with lights and pilots were sent to point out the 
shoals, and at eleven o'clock, P. M., the Constellation 
was safely moored between forts Norfolk and Nelson, 
where she afterwards contributed to defend that place, 
and with her cannon and her crew, repulsed the 
enemy's attack on Crany Island, and defeated the ex- 
pedition sent to capture Norfolk and its dependencies. 

In the summer of 1813, Captain Stewart was ordered 
to assume the command of the frigate Constitution, 
then undergoing repairs at Boston. In December fol- 
iowing he proceeded on a eruize. Afier exhibiting 
that ship on the coasts of Georgia and South Carolina, 
about the Bermuda Islands, off the coasts of Sarinam, 
Berbice and Demerara, to windward of the island of 








St. Eustatia, Porto Rico, and Santa Cruz, and destroy- 
ing the Picton of sixteen guns, a merchant ship of ten 
guns, the brig Catherine, and schooner Phoenix, he 
chased several British ships of war, and the frigate 
La Pique, in the Mona passage, without being able to 
overtake any of them, in consequence of the worn out 
state of the sails of the Constitution. Capt. Stewart 
determined to return to Boston, and replace them, for 
the old sails had served throughout the periods of Cap- 
tain Hall's and Captain Bainbridge’s former cruises. In 
April, the Constitution arrived at Marble Head, in Mas- 
sachusetts bay, having with great difficulty escaped 
from the British frigates, the Junon, and La Nymphe, 
of fifty guns each. 

In December, the Constitution proceeded on another 
cruize, under the command of Captain Stewart, hav- 
ing been refitted with great care, and furnished with 
new sails. On the twenty-fourth, he captured and 
destroyed, to the eastward of the Bermudas, the brig 
Lord Nelson; off Lisbon, he captured the ship Susan, 
with a valuable cargo, and sent her to New York ; 
and on the twentieth of February, 1815, after a sharp 
conflict of forty minutes, he captured the British ships 
of war, the Cyane of thirty-four guns, and the Levant 
of twenty-one guns, having three men killed, and 
thirteen wounded, the British ships having in all 
thirty-five killed, and forty-two wounded. 

The following is the official report of that action. 


United States Frigate Constitution, 
At Sea, 23d February, 1815, 


Sir :—On the twentieth of February last, the Is- 
land of Madeira bearing W. S. W., distant about sixty 
leagues, we fell in with his Britannic Majesty's two 
ships of war, the Cyane and Levant, and brought 
them to action about 6 o'clock in the evening, both of 
which, after a spirited engagement of forty minutes, 
surrendered to the ship under my command. 

Considering the advantages derived by the enemy 
from having a divided and more active force, as alec 
the superiority in the weight and number of their 
guns, I deem the speedy and decisive result of this 
action, the strongest assurance which ean be given to 
the Government, that all under my command did 
their duty, and gallantly supported the reputation of 
American seamen. 

Enclosed you will receive the minutes of the ac- 
tion, and a list of the killed and wounded on board 
this ship—also, enclosed you will receive for your in- 
formation, a statement of the actnal force of the ene- 
my, and the number killed and wounded on board 
their ships, as near as could be ascertained. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, 

Your obedient servant, 
Signed, Cuarces Stewart. 

To Hon. Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


Captain Stewart proceeded with these prizes to the 
Island of St. Jago, one of the Cape de Verd Islands, with 
a view to divest his ship of the numerous prisoners, con- 
sisting of the officers, seamen, and marines of both 
ships of the enemy, amounting to nearly four hundred. 





Barbadoes, St. Vincent, Martinico, off St. Christopher's, 





While making arrangements for despaiching them at 
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Port Praya, for Barbadoes, the British squadron, con- 
sisting of the ships of war the Acasta, of fifty guns, the 
New Castle, of sixty-four guns, and the Leander, of 
sixty-four guns, under the command of Sir George 
Collier, reached his position under cover of a thick 
fog. Notwithstanding their near approach, Captain 
Stewart determined to retreat, and immediately the 
Constitution and her prizes cut their cables and 
crowded sail to escape. He was fortunate in being 
able, by bis skilful management and manceuvres, to 
save from their grasp his favorite frigate Constitution, 
and the Cyane. The Levant was captured by the 
squadron, and sent to Barbadoes. 

After this escay-e, he proceeded with the Constitu- 
tion to Maranam, in the Brazils, and landed the pri- 
soners, refreshed his crews, refitted his vessel, and re- 
turned to Boston, where he and his officers were re- 
ceived with the usual courtesies by their fellow citi- 
zens. On his way through New York, the Common 
Council honored Captain Stewart with the freedom of 
their city, in a gold box, and extended towards him 
and his officers the courteous hospitalities of that 
great city, by a public dinner. 


New York, June 21, 1815. 
Sir:—In communicating to you the enclosed reso- 
lution of the Common Council of the City of New 
York, I beg leave to add the expression of my highest 
respect, and to request information when the Common 
Council can have the pleasure of meeting you, for 
the purpose of carrying into effect the object of the 
resolution. 
The delay of this communication has arisen from 
the daily expectation of your arrival in this city. 
I have the honor to be, with great respect, 
Your obedient servant, 
Jno. FERGUSON. 
Cuares Stewart, Esq., 
Com. U. S. Frigate Constitution. 


On his arrival in Philadelphia, the legislature of 
his native State (Pennsylvania) voted him their thanks, 
and directed his Excellency the Governor to cause a 
gold-hilted sword to be presented to Captain Stewart, 
in testimony of their sense of his distinguished merits 
in capturing the British ships of war of superior force, 
the Cyane and the Levant. 


Philadelphia, August 8th, 1817. 
Sir :—Charged by his Excellency, Simon Snyder, 
Governor of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
with the presentation to you of a sword, and other 
testimonials of the grateful sense entertained of your 
distinguished services, I will thank you to apprise me 
when and where I can have the honor of an inter- 
view with you for that purpose. 
With sentiments of high consideration and esteem, 
I have the honor to be, sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
Wa. Duncan, Aid-de-Camp. 


Captain CuarLes Stewart. 


On the meeting of Congress, the assembled repre- 
sentatives of the nation passed a vote of thanks to 





Captain Stewart, his officers, and crew; and resolved 
that a suitable gold medal, commemorative of that 
brilliant event, the capture of the two British ships 
of war, the Cyane and Levant, by the Constitution, 
should be presented to Captain Stewart, in testimony 
of the sense they entertained of his gallantry, and that 
of his officers, seamen, and marines, under his com- 
mand on that occasion. 


Navy Department, February 10th, 1820. 
Sin :—In compliance with a resolution of the Con- 
gress of the United States, the President directs me to 
present to you a gold medal, in testimony of the high 
sense entertained by Congress of your gallantry and 
good conduct and services in the capture of the British 
vessels of war, the Cyane and Levant, after a brave 
and skilful combat. 
I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
Your obedient servant, 
Smita Tomson. 
Commodore Cuar.es Svewart, U.S. Navy. 


The war having terminated with Great Britain, the 
Constitution was put out of commission, and Jaid up 
In 1816, Captain Stewart was placed 
in command of the Franklin ship of the line, of se- 
venty-four guns, and in 1817, she was fitted out at 
Philadelphia as the flag ship of Commodore Stewart, 
who was directed to take command of the American 
squadron in the Mediterranean sea. In November 
1817, he sailed for England, to convey the Hoa. 
Richard Rush as minister to the court of Great Britain, 
who was landed there in the latter part of December, 
afier which the Franklin proceeded to the Mediter- 
ranean, and Commodore Stewart took command of the 
forces of the United States inthatsea. In a profound 
state of peace with all the world, there was no farther 
field for the Commodore to exhibit his talents, skill, 
and chivalry, whica a siate of war calls forth; but 
here we must view him io a new and different situa- 
tion from the former, controlling a formidable force, 
preserving its discipline amongst the officers and 
crews, corresponding with various governments, their 
most distinguished men, our own ministers and consuls 
in Europe and in Affica, preserving our relations with 
all the Barbary powers in particular, placing his forces 
in such attitudes as effectually kept them in check, 
and restraining any disposition in the king of Spain to 
retaliate on our commerce the seizure of his pos- 
sessions in Florida by our national troops under Ge- 
neral Jackson—conveying \o our government the ear- 
liest and most important intelligence, growing out of 
the revolutionary disposition of the Spanish and Italian 
(Neapolitan) reformers and patriots; cultivating the 
good disposition of the surrounding governments and 
people, protecting their commerce and onr own from 
piratical depredations, and relieving their vessels and 
crews from disasters and distress; receiving and en- 
tertaining on board his magnificent ship, the princes, 
nobility, and monarchs of the adjacent kingdoms—all 
this called forth an energy and diversity of tact and 
character which few men are fortunate enough to com- 
bine, but was, in this instance, fully developed, to the 
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lasting advantage of his country, the honor of the navy, 
and the approbation of his fellow citizens. 

Commodore Stewart proceeded to Naples Bay with 
the squadron under his command, at which city the 
Emperor of Austria had arrived, with his court, on a 
tour through the south of Europe. The Marquis 
Chercheli, prime minister to the king of the Sicilies, 
sent an invitation to the Commodore to attend a grand 
féte to be given the Emperor, at the king’s villa. 
This was accepted, and the opportunity was embraced 
by the Commodore, to invite their majesties to visit 
the ships of war under his command, to which they 
readily assented. They came on board the Franklin 
seventy-four, where they were received with manned 
yards and a royal salute, and were entertained in the 
most courtly manner by the Commodore and the of- 
ficers of the squadron. 

They visited every part of the ship, and expressed 
themselves highly gratified with their reception; 
when they were about to depart, the Grand Master of 
the Empress, mistaking one of the wind sails for a 
mast, attempted to support himself against it while 
stepping over one of the hatchways; the wind sail, 
yielding to the pressure, the poor gentleman was pre- 
cipitated to the lowest deck—his ankle was un- 
fortunately broken, and he was otherwise severely in- 
jured. Immediately, all was consternation with the 
party; he was taken into the wardroom, and his an- 
kle set by Doctor Salter, the surgeon of the ship, with 
a rapidity and skill which called forth the admiration 
of their majesties, who were much attached to the 
unfortunate member of their household. 

The delay caused by this untoward event detained 
the party after night, when they all returned to the 
shore. It was on this occasion that the Emperor ma- 
nifested his gratitude for the attentions and skill of 
Doctor Salter, and directed a purse of gold to be ten- 
dered to him, which the Doctor politely declined receiv- 
ing for a professional act in the cause of humanity. 
This conduct contributed to raise the American charac- 
ter for humanity and disinterestedness as much as the 
exhibit of the high order and discipline of the squa- 
dron had done to impress on their majesties and their 
courts, the progress the American people had made, 
and were making, to future naval renown. Alter 
Commodore Stewart had thus cultivated the kind 
feelings of those distant nations towards his country- 
men and their commercial enterprises, the squadron 
left the bay of Naples, and proceeded to exhibit them- 
selves to the Barbary powers, with a similar view. 

In 1820, the Franklin returned to the United 
States, and remained in ordinary until the following 
year, when she was again fitted for service in the Pa- 
cific, and Commodore Stewart placed in command. 
Out of the revolt of the colonies of Spain, in South 
America, there had arisen danger to our commercial 
aod whaling enterprises in the Pacific and on its 
coasts, which seemed to admonish the government 
that nothing but an imposing force would avail; yet 
such was the nature and delicacy of the service, ori- 
ginating in the attitude of the bostile parties, the ob- 
ligations of the United Siates toward Spain (one of 
them) under the laws of nations and treaty stipula- 





tions, and on the other hand, the sympathy of the peo- 
ple of the United States for the struggling patriots and 
their cause, whose independence and power had not 
yet been acknowledged ; with a disposition, on their part, 
to seize on neutral commerce under every frivolous pre- 
text, and thereby acquire the means of carrying on the 
war; while, at the same time, the United States were 
not disposed to hazard their peaceful attitude with either 
belligerent—this situation called for the exercise of great 
discretion, and imposed on the commander a necessity 
for exhibiting great prudence and firmness in giving 
efficient protection to his fellow-citizens, their com- 
merce and their property; while, at the same time, 
he had to guard himself against the misrepresenta- 
tions of those who, in their enthusiasm for the cause 
of either party to which they became wedded, through 
feelings or interest, had Jost sight of their own honor, 
and involved, in some measure, that of their country. 

Thus, placed between these excited and hostile par- 
ties, opposing the interests of the one, and the high 
policy of the other, in giving advice, countenance, and 
protection to his countrymen, and the interests of the 
state; with no orders, save the crude and undefined 
laws of nations as his guide, which one of the parties 
held at naught, as they were not yet admitted into 
the great family of nations, and the other opposed hy 
their policy and their laws of the Indies, the Commo- 
"te could not be long in discovering the very critical 
attitude he had been placed ig, the arduous duties he 
had to encounter, and the repatation which he risked 
on the occasion. To yield protection was an impera- 
tive duty—that complaints would ensue there was no 
doubt, and that the prejudices and sympathies of his 
countrymen, their agents, and the press, would join in 
the general clamor, there was every probability ; and 
that this would lead to unpleasant results, he could 
not question, knowing how much the Executive Go- 
vernment lacked firmness when the general voice im- 
pugned the acts of their officers, and how willingly 
they avoid every responsibility of the acts of their na- 
tional forces. In thus casting a glance at his perplex- 
ing position, he determined on his course—that which 
patriotism, duty, and honor, alone could point out. To 
yield every protection, to break down lawless blockades, 
and with them the Patriots’ pretezts for plundering 
and sweeping our commerce from the Pacific sea, to 
interpose his forces and efforts in the restraining of the 
piracies and robberies of the buccaneers claiming the 
protection of the Spanish fleg. 

The following letter was written in comformity with 
the foregoing principles, to General Sucre, the Civil 
and Military Commander-in-Chief. 


[Cory.] 
U. S. Ship Franklin, Callao Bay, July 14, 1823. 

To His Excellency, General Sucre, 
Civil and Military Commander-in-Chief, at Callao. 
The letier your Excellency did me the honor to write 
me on the eighth instant, in reply to mine of the thirtieth 
ultimo, has been duly received. It does not, perhaps, 
belong to me to discuss the principles your Excellency 
contends for, with respect to the declared blockade of 
the western coast of Pera by the Patriot Government; 
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it may only belong to me to notify my respectful pro- | schooner, legally commissioned for war, does not im- 


test against its illegal and injurious operations, so far 
as the commerce of the Republic of North America 
is concerned, and in compliance with my orders to 
guard it against those effects, leaving the principles 
and points contended for to the discussion of the two 
Governments. But the Government of Peru may 
have been led into an error on that subject, by the 
infraction of those principles of the laws of nations, 
during the late wars in Europe, between France and 
England, and then for the first time adopted by Great 
Britain, and, as your Excellency states, not opposed 
by her commanders on this station. If I bring to the 
notice of your Excellency some important facts, out of 
the strict line of duty attaching to my command, I 
hope and trust your Excellency will do me the favor 
to believe that it only originates in a strong desire to 
guard our respective rights, and to preserve a lasting 
harmony between the Governments. 

After the commencement of hostilities between 
Great Britain and France in ’92, so long as it was the 
interest of England, and during the existence of the 
marine of several European powers, that Government 
observed and applied the principles of the laws of 
nations to all the blockades instituted. But when she 





port less in the one case than the other, and it will be 
but just to add, that the declaration of a blockade, ori- 
ginating in their will, imports nothing. The com- 
mander of a ship of war, or commander in chief of a 
squedron, can institute a blockade in very distant 
seas—the urgency and necessity of the case renders 
it legal. The act of a belligerant involving certain 
rights of a friend is an act of sovereignty; it belongs 
to that authority to declare it, and only to the com- 
manders to carry it into effect. But the belligerant’s 
right, and will, to do so, and the declaration of it, 
does not constitute the act, unless combined with an 
object that is legitimate, and a force competent to 
sustain it. With respect to the legitimacy of the ob- 
ject, that can only exist in depriving your enemy of 
all external means of annoying you, and external re- 
sources of continuing the war, and is in a great mea- 
sure dependent on their actual situation; hence the 
right of the neutral to introduce all articles of a per- 
fectly innocent nature, and which do not contribute 
any thing towards carrying on the war. It would be 
preposterous to blockade a port, by sea, against the 
entrance of provisions, which has an extensive and 


abundant country adjvining to supply it. In sucha 


had destroyed, in turn, the marine of the other Euro- | case the belligerant would only be injuring a com- 
pean powers, her policy was then changed. Inter- | mon friend, without prejudice to his enemy : this the 


national law was rejected, honor and common ho- 


law of nations forbids his doing ; but on the other hand, 


nesty were abandoned ; power gave right, and a war | where a possibility exists of your reducing your ene- 


of destruction was waged against the unoffending 
neutral; commerce was given up to its cormorant ra- 
pacity, and that which escaped its talons, she forced 


her open enemies to prey on, under pretext of retalia-— 


tion. 


Against such principles, I need not now remind | 


your Excellency, the United States resisted, even with | 
England, successfully, and as the Republic of the | 
North was the first to contend for just principles in | 


the late war, she was also found the last in the field 
defending them. 

The conclusion your Excellency has drawn from 
the tacit conduct of the British Naval Commanders 
on this station, are not applicable to the United Siates, 
and perhaps those commanders may not be instructed 
to interfere with any kind of blockade the Patriot 
Government may deem proper to impose, especially 
one founded on principles so lately and newly exer- 
cised by themselves. England, the most politic na- 
tion, has always been guided in her conduct towards 
others, by principles of policy and interest often times 
just, but as often at variance with justice and pre- 
vious conduct. She may reserve to herself the right of 
discussing, and demanding indemnification of the Pa- 
triot Government hereafter, for any violation of her 
rights, to preserve a future cause of quarrel with 
these governments, to obtain some exclusive com- 
mercial advantage as indemnity hereafter, to apply 
the same rule to the commerce of this country in 
her future wars. Whatever infraction of her rights 
she may deem proper to tacitly acquiesce in now, 
does not and can not constitute a reason that the go- 
vernment of the United States should also yield theirs. 
Your Excellency very justly observes that a blockade 
declared by the commanders of a ship of the line or a 





mies to terms, by excluding such provisions, your 
right is legitimate to do so, and the injury done the 
neutral is accidental. With respect to the compe- 
tency of the force, it will depend on the localities of 
the port or ports blockaded, and not on the size of the 
vessels, or the weight or number of their guns—with 
this neutrals have nothing to do; it is sufficient for 
them that the place is susceptible of being blockaded, 
and the force applied is of such description and so 
stationed, as to render it extremely hazardous to en- 
ter: so also with respect to the force of your enemy; 
if he possess a thousand ships of war more than the 
blockading power, and does not see proper to drive it 
from his ports, it is effectual against the neutral so 
long as that blockade preserves and does not volunta- 
rily abandon its stations. 

A blockade originelly legitimate and legally insti- 
tuted, may derive an opposite character from the 
conduct of the belligerant blockading. Thus the 
forces stationed to carry it into effect, negligently and 
partially executing it, the Government contravening 
its legitimate object, and by partiality or licence per- 
mitting one or two neutral flags to trade while all 
others are excluded, thereby rendering it a subject of 
convenience to themselves, or a source of trihute to 
their coffers. Admitting, in consequence of the locali- 
ties of the Western coast of Peru, that it be susceptible 
of blockade by as small or a smaller force than the 
same extent of coast in any other part of the world, 
yet the whole naval force of Peru, even if actually 
engaged in that service, is not a competent ferce for 
the blockade of a coast, eight hundred miles in ex- 
tent, and containing very many ports and harbors. 
I, however, believe very little of the naval force of 
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Peru has been employed on that service, and in fact 
this extensive blockade has ofien been left for months, 
with no other vessel beyond a schooner; and also 
there can no doubt exist, of exclusive- privileges having 
been given by the Government of Peru to particular 
persons and flags, to trade by licence, with this coast 
declared under blockade. 

The principles here coniended for, the United 
States are also contending for with Spain in the North 
Atlantic, where they operate in favor of the Patriot 
Government. It would be absurd for the govern- 
meut of Spain, to declare under blockade, and the 
operation of the laws of the Indies, the whole coast of 
Chili, Peru, and Mexico; and as the most susceptible 
and convenient mode of sustaining that declaration, to 
cause a naval force, superior to that of the Patriots, to 
cruize to the westward of Cape Horn, and there arrest 
every vessel coming or going, under pretext of violat- 
ing the laws of the Indies and blockade of the coasts— 
yet this conduct on their part, would not be less ef- 
fectual or more absurd than the blockade of an exten- 
sive coast by the Patriots, without any thing like an 
adequate navai force to sustain it. 

I pray your excellency to accept the assurance of 
the high respect and consideration, with which 

I have the honor to remain 
Your excellency’s most obedient, 
Very humble servant, 


Signed, CuarLes STEWART. 


On the receipt of the foregoing letter, the blockade 
was immediately annulled. 

The reader will here contrast, by the following ad- 
dress of his countrymen residing abroad and on the very 
coast where Commodore Stewart's command extended, 
the difference of their opinion of his acts and conduct 
and that entertained of him by some of his countrymen 
at home. 

Lima, May 2d, 1524, 
To Commodore Charles Stewart, 
Commander-in-Chief of the 
U. S. Naval Forces in the Pacific. 

Sir :—Impressed with a high sense of the zeal and 
ability you have manifested in the cause of your coun- 
try, during a period of upwards of twenty-six years 
of public service, the undersigned citizens of the 
United States, at present residing or transacting business 
in Lima, beg leave respectfully to express to you their 
sense of your conduct in the command on this coast 
you are now abuut to leave. The duties you have had to 
perform have been no Jess arduous than various, from 
the peculiar situation of the countries to which your 
command extended. You arrived at a time when the 
revolutionary governments of Peru and Chili, intoxi- 
cated with success, and regardless of every principle 
of national law, preyed upon the unoffending neutral 
at will. By your firmness, their rapacity was restrain- 
ed, and by your skill, their friendly relations, which 
our government is so anxious to maintain, has remain- 
ed unimpaired. 

We are grateful to acknowledge the readiness with 
which you have atall times listened to the complaints 
or wishes of your countrymen, and the promptness 





with which you have afforded them all the protection 
your situation would permit. 

With these feelings, which are as sincere on our 
part as they are well founded, we look with peculiar 
regret to your departure; and especially at this mo- 
ment, when circumstances so strongly demand rather 
the increase than diminution of force on this station. 

Within a few days, an unauthorized blockade has 
been declared under the flag of a country which, in 
reality, has no longer any existence, and which, there- 
fore, leaves us without the smallest hope of fature 
reparation for any wrongs it may inflict on us. The 
experience you have acquired during your long com- 
mand in this ocean, and the imposing force of the 
Franklin, would obviously be of the greatest utility 
to the distinguished officer who has come to succeed 
you, and your remaining here a very short period 
would greatly facilitate his future operations. 

With these views, and under the urgency of cir- 
cumstances which have so recently arisen, we most 
earnestly hope that you may be induced to delay your 
departure for a short period; since, by so doing, the 
new danger that threatens the extinction of our 
commerce may in all probability be removed. The 
amount of interest at stake, the distant position of 
our country, and the threatening evils to which we 
allude, all seem to us to require it; and we have 
therefore, no doubt they will justify to our govern- 
ment your remaining a few weeks longer. Perhaps a 
few days only may dissipate the dangers that are ga- 
thering. You may in this case probably have the sa- 
tisfaction of having contributed to save a large amount 
of property to your fellow citizens, of which, if they 
are despoiled, neither they nor their government have 
any power to look to for future compensation. 

Whatever may be your determination, we offer to 
you our most cordial wishes fur your safe return to 
your country, where, we feel satisfied, you will receive 
the approbation from your government and fellow 
citizens, which your long and efficient services so 
justly merit. We have the honor to be, sir, 

Your friends and fellow citizens, 
Danici W. Coit, 
Wa. H. Conxuina, 
Jno. C. Green, 
Samvet Erwin, 
Russe._ Batpwan, 
Moses Gisss, 
Amarose H. Burrows, 
Perry Bowers, 
Wixu1am Jounson, Jr., 
Henry L. Dexoven, 
Hiram Porsam, 
J. A. Srevenson, 
Joserpn M‘Comp, 
Rosman LawReENckg, 
Jos. JAMEs, 
James BRADLY, 
J. M. Senor, 
Jno. DonneL, 
Cuar_Les MANCHESTER, 
J. JonEs, 
Nixon & M'Cat. 
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On returning to the country he had so nobly serv- 
ed, Commodore Stewart was subjected to a degrading 
arrest for one year, and to the costs of an expensive 
court martial. An acquittal, more honorable than the 
records of any naval tribunal can furnish, was the re- 
sult accorded him, under the cath of twelve of his 
brother officers, distinguished for their patriotism, va- 
lor, experience, and fidelity to their country and their 
corps. 


Navy Department, 5th September, 1325. 

Sir :—I inclose to you the judgment of the Court- 
martial, which the President of the United States has 
approved, acquitting you most honorably of all the 
charges which have been made against you, and of 
which the government has been apprised, while you 
commanded the squadron in the Pacific. The num- 
ber and nature of the charges, and the character of 
those who presented them, were such, that an inquiry 
was demanded by your own honor, and the duty, 
which the government owed to itself and the interests 
of the nation. The result of the investigation has 
been satisfactory to the Executive, will be useful to 
the public, and honorable to yourself. It has farnished 
a conclusive answer to public and private accusation, 
and redeemed your fame from reproach—a fame here- 
tofore dear to your country, and hereafter to become 
still more precious. 

I am, very respectfuily, &c., 
Samvue L. Souruarp. 
Captain Cuares Stewart, 
U.S. Navy, Washington. 


At a general Court Martial, convened at the city of 
Washington, on the eighteenth day of August, in the 
year of our Lord one thousand, eight hundred and 
twenty-five, by virtue of a precept from the honorable 
the Secretary of the Navy, bearing date the seventeenth 
day of August instant : 

Present—Captain James Barron, President; Captains 
William M. Crane, Rot::rt T. Spence, John D. Hen- 
ley, Jesse D. Elliott, Stephen Cassin, James Ren- 
shaw, Thomas Brown, Charles C. B. Thompson, 
Alexander 8S. Wadsworth, George W. Rogers, and 
George C. Read, Members; and Richard S. Coxe, 
Judge Advocate. 

This court, having fully and maturely investigated 
the matters submitted to it in the case of Captain 
Charles Stewart, and considered the charges and spe- 
cifications, the evidence and the defence of the accased, 
proceeded this third day of September, in the year 
aforesaid, to which time the court had been adjourned, 
from day to day, to determine upon the same. And 
after such deliberation, it is of opinion that the first 
and second specifications of the first charge are not 
proved, that the third specification is so far proved, as 
it alleges that the said Captain Stewart did prevent 
the captain of the Peruvian brig Belgrano from taking 
and sending in for adjudication, the American ship, 
the Canton, then engaged in a lawful trade; that in 
so doing the said Charles Stewart was acting in strict 
obedience to his duty, as indicated both in his instruc- 
tions and by the laws of nations ; and that his conduct 





on this occasion was highly meritorious and praise- 
worthy. ‘The court is also of opinion that the residue 
of the specification is not proved. ‘The court is also 
of opinion that the fourth, fifth, sixth, seventh, eighth 
and ninth specifications are not proved. It is of opi- 
nion that the tenth specification is so far proved as it 
alleges the purchase of the articles therein mentioned 
to have been made from the Canton, but the court is 
decidedly of opinion that there was no impropriety in 
the act, that it was proper and correci, and that the 
residue of the specification is not proved. In relation 
to the eleventh specification, the court is of opinion 
that it is so far proved as it relates to the employment 
of the carpenters and other persons attached to the 
Franklin, in the manner stated, but it is also of opinion 
that such employment was, in all cases to which the 
proof reaches, proper, consonant to the practice of the 
service, and in every view perfectly unobjectionable ; 
and that the residue of the specification is not proved. 
The twelfih specification is not proved. The thir- 
teenth is so far proved as that it is shown by the tes- 
timony that the said Eliphalet Smith was on one occa- 
sion employed as a matter of convenience to Captain 
Stewart, and in aid of the publie interests, to carry a 
despatch, which had no other than public objects, and 
that this employment of Captain Smith was designed 
for the pul lic good, and had not the remotest reference 
to, or effect upon, any oiher interests, and that the resi- 
due of the specification isnot proved. ‘The court is 
also of opinion that the fourteenth, fifteenth, and six- 
teenth specifications are not proved. The seventeenth 
is so far proved as it relates to the building of three 
small schooners, with the aid of the carpenters, &e. of 
the Franklin, but not outof government property; that 
this was in the judicious and faithful exercise of an 
unquestioned right, and that the individuals thus .em- 
ployed were thus employed by their own free choice, 
for their own benefit, and compensated for their labor. 
It is also of opinion that the eighteenth specification 
is proved, but the act therein alleged is in conformity 
with the practice of the service, in fulfilment of one 
of the duties which public vessels owe to the com- 
mercial interests of the nation, and essentially useful 
and necessary. In the circumstances accompanying 
this particular act, it was wholly unobjectionable and 
not attended with any loss or injury to the public. 
The nineteenth specification is also proved in point 
of fact, but this likewise is deemed by the court one 
of those acts in which the convenience and comfort 
of those engaged in commerce may be essentially pre- 
moted without the slightest public injury, and that in 
this instance it was wholly unobjectionable. As re- 
gards the twentieth, twenty first, twenty-second, and 
twenty-third specifications, it is the opinion of the 
court that the said Weaver was absent from the 
Franklin, with a permission granted on proper and 
sufficient grounds, till the arrival of the Franklin at 
Callao, on or about the first of August, 1822, that sub- 
sequent to this period he was absent without leave: 
that the muster rolls transmitted to the department did 
not precisely accord with that on board the Franklin, 
but the variances between them were wholly imma- 
terial, such as could not have been designed, because 
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not calculated to produce the smallest inconvenience 
or injury, and which the court believes were purely 
accidental: nor can the court perceive any grounds 
upon which to attribute this mistake, innocent and 
unimportant as it was, to any inadvertence of the 
accused. It is also of opinion that the muster roll, 
which was approved in November, 1824, was ap- 
proved in a regular manner, and at a proper time; 
that the entry contained in it corresponded with the 
fact, and with the information previously communicat- 
ed to the department. The court is likewise of opi- 
nion that the twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, twenty-sixth, 
twenty-seventh, twenty-eighth, and twenty-ninth, the 
only remaining specifications of the first charge, are 
not, nor is either of them, proved, and it does adjudge 
and declare that the said Charles Stewart is Nor 
euiLty of the first charge. 

The court is also of opinion that the first, third, 
fourth, fifih, sixth, and seventh specifications of the 
second charge are not proved, and that the second 
specification is only so far proved as is set forth in the 
opinion of the court upon the third specification of the 
first charge, and therefore does pronounce and adjudge 
that the said Charles Stewart is nor auitty of the 
second charge. 

The facts set forth in the first specification of the 
third charge have already been passed upon by the 


court, in its opinion upon the twentieth specification of 


the first charge, and reference is therefore made to the 
finding of the court thereupon. The second and third 
specifications are not proved. The court does there 
fore adjudge and declare that the said Charles Stewart 
is NoT GuILty of the third charge. 

In relation to the specification of the fourth charge, 
it is the opinion of the court that the same is not 
proved, and therefore. the said Charles Stewart is ad- 
judged and declared nor Guitty of the said fourth 
charge. 

In terminating a trial which has awakened so ge- 
neral and so deep an interest, and in submitting the 
result to the Executive, the court trusts that the pecu- 
liar charaeter of the accusations which have been in- 
vestigated will furnish an excuse for appending to the 
record a few remarks. 

When rumors and reports are widely and industri- 
ously dissseminated, calculated to impair the high 
standing and usefulness of an officer in whom great 
trust and confidence have been reposed, it becomes 
the duty of the Executive to afford to such officer, by 
the convention of a proper tribunal, an ample oppor- 
tunity of vindicating himself before the world. To 
afford this opportunity and to preserve from the insi- 
dious effects of unmerited reproach, a reputation dear 
to the nation—won by the honorable services of seven 
and twenty years—to extinguish prejudices and sus- 
picions created by misrepresentations or misconceptions 
of public agents and private individuals, and finally, 
to do all which the laws, which justice, and which 
honor exact, this court has been convened. 

Charges and specifications have been preferred, 
embracing all the accusations made against Captain 
Stewart; an investigation has been made inte their 
truth ; it has been conducted by the judge advocate in 











the most exemplary manner, yet with a minuteness 


and fulness calculated to leave no doubt or cloud of © 


suspicion resting upon the character of the accused. 
This investigation has produced what was desired by 
Capiain Stewart, and intended by the Executive—a 
development of all the important transactions attend- 
ing the late cruize of the Franklin in the Pacific, 
and the principles and motives which guided the 
conduct of her commander. These charges and spe- 
cifieations the court has adjudged not to be proved ; 
to be in some respects utterly groundless, and in others 
to have originated in a misconception or misrepresen- 
tation of the most innocent and meritorious acts ; and 
Captain Stewart has been most fully and most hono- 
rably acquitted of every,even the slightest, impropriety. 

The court however conceives that the peculiar 


character of the accusation is such that it would not ; 
render that full measure of justice which is required ~ 
Itis — 


at its hands by a simple judgment of acquittal. 
therefore impelled by a sense of daty to go farther, and 
to make unhesitatingly this declaration to the world, 


that so far from having violated the high duties of © 
neutrality and respect for the laws of nations, so far © 


from having sacrificed the honor of the American flag, 
or tarnished his own fair fame, by acting upon any 


motive of a mercenary or sordid kind; so far from 4 
having neglected his duty, or betrayed the trust reposed 
in him by refusing proper protection to American citi- / 
zens and property, or rendering such protection subser- 


vient to individual interests, no one circumstance has 
been developed throughout the whole course of this 
minute investigation into the various occurrences of a 
three years’ cruise, calculated to impair the confidence 
which the members of this court, the navy, and tho 
nation have long reposed in the honor, the talents, and 
the patriotism of this distinguished officer, or to weaken 
in any manner the opinion which all who knew him 


entertained of his humanity and disinterestedness. ; 


These virtues only glow with brighter lustre from this 


ordeal of trial, like the stars he triumphantly displayed, | 


when valor and skill achieved a new victory to adorn 
the annals of our naval glory. 

James Barron, President. 

W. M. Crane. 

Rosert T. Spence. 

Joun D. HENLEY. 

J. D. Exniorr. 

S. Cassin. 

James RensHAW. 

Tuomas Brown. 

Cuarues C. B. THompson. 

ALEXANDER S. WapswortTH. 

Grorce W. Rocers. 

Groree C. Reap. 

Ricuarp S. Coxe, Judge Advocate. 


The proceedings and sentence of the court are ap- | 


proved ; with the exception of the exclusion of Samuel 


Brown as an incompetent witness. The grounds of — 
objection to his testimony apparent on the face of the | 
record, being considered as going to his credibility | 


and not to his competency. 
Jonn Quincy ADAMs. 


Washington, 5ti September, 1825, 
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On Commodore Stewart's return from Washington, 
where his trial took place, to his native city, (Philadel- 
phia,) his friends greeted him with a pudlic dinner, in 
approbation of his services in the Pacific. During the 
years 1825 to 1830, he was variously engaged in ap- 
propriate duties, such as examining Midshipmen, and 
sitting on Courts Martial, &c. &c. 

In March 1830, Commodore Stewart was in Wash- 
ington, and while there received from the secretary 
of the navy the following circular, enclosing a copy 
of the resolutions of the Senate of the United States. 


[CIRCULAR |] 


Navy Department, March 3d, 1830, 
Sir :—I send you herewith a copy of a resolution of 
the Senate of the United States of the first instant, call- 
ing for information relative to the necessity for employ- 
ing marines on board our vessels of war, and whether 
seamen could not be usefully substituted in their place, 
&c., and have to request that you will, in conformity 
with the terms of the resolution, furnish me with your | 
opinion in writing, upon the different points embraced | 
by it, as early as practicable. 
I am, respectfully, sir, your obedient servant, 
JoHN BRANCH. 
Com. Cuar.tes Stewart, 
United States Navy, Washington City. 


(COPY.) 
In Senate of the United States, 
March 1, 1830. 


ResoLveD,—That the Secretary of the Navy be 


following subjects : 


| instructed and practisec 





Whether it is necessary to the armed equipment 


’ of a vessel of war, that Marines should compose a 


part of its military force. 

Or whether marines may not be usefully dispensed | 
with, and a portion of the seamen be instructed in the 
use of small arms, and perform all duties which can 
be required of marines, either in battle or in ordi- 


Whether seamen are not now instructed and prac- 
tised in the use of small arms; and generally, any 
information which may elucidate the inquiry whether 
marines can or can not be beneficially dispensed with 
on board of our public vessels of war. 

Whether the petty officers and seamen who have 
been in service, but from age or slight disabilities, are 
rendered unfit for the active duties of their calling on 


And farther, that the Secretary of the Navy ob- 
tain from the officers composing the Navy Board, 
and other naval officers of rank now in the seat of 
Government, their opinions in writing on the fore- 
g0ing subjects, to be transmitted with his report to the 
Senate. Attest: 

Signed, 





Water Lowrie. 


Washington, March 8, 1830. 
Sir:—I have had the honor to receive your letter 
of the third instant, covering a resolution of the Senate 
of the United States relative to the marine corps, re- 


quiring information on the following points : 


First. Whether it is necessary that “ marines 
should compose a part of the military force of a ship 
of war?” 

To this I answer, that I do conceive them proper, 
and necessary, to constitute a part of the crew of a 
ship of war. 

Srconp. “Whether marines may not usefully be 
dispensed with, end a portion of the seamen be in- 
structed in the use of small arms, and perform all the 
duties which may be required of marines in battle, or 
on ordinary service ?” 

To this I answer, that, for the mere purposes of 
battle, perhaps the seamen might be instructed, in a 
limited degree, in the use of small arms. 

THirp. 
and practised in the use of small arms?” 

To this I answer, that a portion of the crew (other 


“ Whether seamen are not now instructed 


than the marines) are now, and always have been, 
| in the use of small arms; but 
that instruction and practice is very limited, as it 
necessarily must be. 

Fourts. “ Whether the petty officers and seamen 
who have been in service, but, from age or slight 
disabilities, are rendered unfit for the active duties of 
their calling on ship-board, can be usefully and safely 
employed as guards at the navy stations, in lieu of 
marines ?” 

To this I answer, I think not; but as I have never 
had any command or control over a navy yard or 
station, I cannot speak to this question from actual 
experience. The foregoing answers would seem to 
comprise all the honorable the Senate of the United 
States require on this subject; and it would not have 
been proper to go farther, were it not for that part of 
their third question, requiring also any general infor- 
mation in elucidation of the object of the resolution, 
“ whether marines can, or cannot, be beneficially dis- 
pensed with on board our public ships of war?” 
Under this clause, I would beg leave to remark, that 
the marines are the only portion of the crew of a ship 
of war that is wholly military, and the only part 
which could be rendered such, by the nature of the 
service, as well as the nature of those comprising the 
other classes. If, then, it is at all desirable or useful 
to have a portion of the force of a ship of war wholly 
and completely military, that portion must be com- 
posed of a regularly organized infantry, for this rea- 
sun—that the sea officers, from their employments and 
occupations in ships of war, differ materially from 
military officers ; because the ideas and general habits 
of sailors unfit them, in a great measure, for infantry 
soldiers ; and because the limited space in-a ship of 
war would not admit of their training; and their 
general duty and employment would be too much de- 
ranged and interfered with. In order to ascertain the 
necessity and utility of having a portion of the crew of 
a ship of war organized as infantry, it will be necessary 
to inquire into the object and duties of such a corps. 
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The first object is, to instil into them these sound 
military principles—ebedience, subordination, and 
respect, that they may be entitled to confidence in the 
discharge of their duties as sentinels to watch over 
your magazines, spirit-rooms, slore-rooms, gangways, 
galleys, asid look-outs; to preserve order, and prevent 
interruption to the cooking duties, and to guard your 
prisoners of war, who sumetimes outnumber the crew. 
In port, they constitute the deck-guard, and at sea 
they are (at least, a large portion of them,) always 
near their arms; thus they prevent surprise from 
without, and check mutiny within. In the ordinary 
duties at sea, the marine watch perform the same 
duties on deck which would be required of any other 
body of men, except guing aloft; consequently, their 
uselulness and force as men are not lost; for there 
musi be some men kept on deck, in reefing and furl- 
ing, to haul the rigging, and manage the cordage for 
those who are aloft. In battle, when the ship is en- 
gaged on both sides, or when otherwise necessary, 
they can be distributed among the carriage guns, for 
working the artillery. Should any operation, wholly 
miliary be required of them on shore, they would be 
more efficient and competent to its performance. 
Should the combined efloris of seamen and marines 
be required for the surprise of posis, or the escalade 
of a fortress, the marines, as a supporting column of 
regular infantry, would form a disciplined body, 
whereon to rest the security of the other classes who 
are appointed to make the grand effort, and ‘would 
yield them a steady column and military support in 
case of failure, when they would constitute the re- 
serve, and cover the retreat and embarkation of the 
seamen. The latter are a class of men, whose onset 
and first efloris are tremendous and formidable; but, 
if resisied and discomfitied, they break into a hundred 
groups, which cannot be rallied, and they become a 
mere mob, who, without a body of regulars to susiain 
them, must fali a sacrifice. Seamen have a particu- 
lar aversion to the infantry drill, and, generally speak- 
ing, can be brought to litle more in that art than to 
load and fire. That strict subord:mation and obedience 
to orders, and the pride of feeling, intuitive in a regu- 
lar soldier, cannot be attained by a seaman: hence 
the entire confidence of the officers, for the per- 
formance of the ordinary duties on posts, cannot be 
yielded them ; frequent punishments would ensue for 
neglect and irregularities, anc disgust to the service 
would follow. But, sir, there is another evil in at- 
tempting to make marines of sailors: the scarcity of 
seamen, and ordinary seamen, would embarrass more 
and more the manning of onr ships of war, if those 
who act as marines be substituted from the other 
classes. ‘To take them from landsmen, no advantage 
would be gained as regards the increased nautical 
efficiency of our ships ; but much would be lost with 
respect to the military portiun—we should have the 
men without the seaman’s or the soldier's professien. 
In the above observations, I have referred to the pos- 
sibility of mutiny in our national ships of war. That 
mutiny has occurred in our navy, there is no doubt. 
One instance took place on board the Constitution, in 
the Bay of Leghorn, in the year 1807. The mutiny 





broke out, I think, in July, and was near becoming 
serious. By the formidable appearanee of a column 
of marine bayonets, supported by nearly a hundred 
gallant officers armed, it was not only suppressed, but 
twenty of the ringleaders were secured, and sent 
home in the ship, ironed, for punishment; but the 
Government deemed it most advisable not to punish 
them, as they were right, and the commander was 
wrong. It appeared that the period for which the 
men had engaged had expired. This practice of 
keeping the ships of war absent beyond the period 
for which their crews are engaged, is becoming a 
fruitful source fur mutiny. Commanders, anxious to 
execute all the objects of the Government in sending 
them abroad, lose sight of their obligations to obey the 
law, thereby rendering themselves liable to encounter 
death at sea, in the shape of mutiny, and civil prosecu- 
tions on shore, for detaining their men beyond the 
period for which they engaged. ‘Their paramount 
duty is to return to the United States, and discharge 
their crews, afler they have faithfully performed their 
part of the contract. ‘The Government should as 
faithfully perform theirs, by returning them to their 
country and homes, and not suffering them to be dis- 
charged pennyless in distant seas, to encounter starva- 
tion, or to beg, or become pirates. 

Very many persons are under the impression that 
most of the mutinies in the British navy originate in 
their practice of impressment; but I believe there is 
scarcely an instance of the kind on record. Their 
mutinies originate from oppression, and not impress- 
ment. 


seamen. If we refer to the very serious mutiny of 
the Channel fleet at the Nore, in 1797, 1 think we 
will find ({ speak from impressions on the memory 
only) that nothing was siated by the mulineers as a 
grievance fur redress on the pert of the impressed 
men, except that sentence of death for desertion, 
commitied by an impressed man, was urged on the 
King as too severe a punishment; and those who 
volunteered for the service, atid took the bounty, in- 
sisted on being discharged every seven years. About 
the same period, a bloody mutiny took place on board 
the British frigate, the Hermione, on the West India 
stotion. This mutiny originated in the oppression 
and tyranny of the commander on that occasion. All 
the officers (exeept a master’s mate) encountered 


death. Captain Pigot, the commander of that ship, | 
was of such a tyrannical and intemperate disposition, | 


as to wholly disqualify him for the command of men. 
If mutinies have not more frequently occurred in our 
ships of war, it has been owing to the mildness of our 
commanders, the good ieelings of the seamen towards 


their officers, and the support afforded the latter by a | 


steady column of bayonets. There are some who 
will say that marines are uselesa except for idle 
parade. But even form and parade, in a military 
system, is perhaps more essential, in aid of the preserva- 
tion of discipline amongst republican citizens, than 
with the subjects of a king. 

The whole business of life may be considered as 


litle more than bent, so far as the desire of distinc | 





I also believe there is no case where the é 
marines, as a body, participated in the mutiny of the | 
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Men are at best but 
grown up children, “ pleased with a rattle, tickled 
with a straw.” Take from military service its dis- 
tinguishing trappings, the possible “ pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war,” the probable vote of thanks of the 
National Legislature, and what will then be left them 
to aid their patriotism, in calling for the whole ener- 
gies of the man, to support them in the perils of the 
battle and the ocean, the deprivations of their homes 
and its comforts? 

If we refer to the past services of the marine corps, 
they will be found to be among the most distinguished. 
Whether you take them at the charge of the bayonet, 
in unison with the seamen wielding the sabre and 
the pike, boarding the gun-boats off Tripoli, in their 
various actions on the ocean, or in their efforts with | 
the seamen under Barney in resisting the advance cf 
the British columns to your capital, you will find they 
have ever sustained a high reputation for diseipline, 
conduct, and courage. Under these circumstances, | 
am decidedly of opinion that the marines cannot be 
beneficially dispensed with in our national ships of 
war. 

} have the honor to be, with great respeg, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

Cuarnces Stewart. 
The Hon. Joun Brancu, Secretary of the Navy. 


tion goes, towards appearances. 


In the month of August, 1830, he was appointed a 
member of the Board of Navy Commissioners, at Wash- | 
ington, where he remained until August, 1833; he 
then retired to his farm, in New Jersey. Inthe month 
of July, 1836, he received the following letter of in- 


structions from the Navy Department, associating 





with him those distinguished officers, Cormmodores 
Dallas and Bolton, Commanders of the West Indian 
squadren, and of the Pensacola Navy Yard. | 


Navy Department, July 8, 1836, | 
To Commodores CuarLes Stewart, ALxr. J. DaL- | 
Las, and W. C. Beiron. 

GENTLEMEN :—Under the act of the third of March, | 
1827, ithe President of the United States was autho- 
rised to cause the Navy Yards of the United States to 
be thoroughly examined, and plans to be prepared | 
and sanctioned by him, for the improvement of the | 
same, and the preservation of the public property | 
therein; from which plans no deviation is to be made | 
but by his especial order. This has been done with 
all, except the Navy Yards at Pensacola and New 
York. You are hereby constituted a Board of Com- 
missioners to make the eiamination, aud prepare the 
plan agreeably to that act for the Navy Yard at Pen- 
sacola. Mr. William P. Sanger will report to you, 
and will act under your direction. 
an engineer, will be serviceable in the discharge of 
the duty assigned to you. 

The object of the law referred to, is to make such 
an arrangement of the improvements and buildings at 
the yards, and such plans for future expenditures upon 
them, as shall best promote economy, and best fit them 
for the public service, and the transaction of the pub- 


Ilis assistance as 





lie business, and save the necessity of charges here- 


afier, by which the public money would be uselessly 
expended. The plan to be adopted is designed to be 
permanent, and to embrace all the buildings and im- 
provements which will at any fature time be neces 
sary at the Pensacola Navy Yard. 

For the discharge of your duty, therefore, it will be 
indispensable to look to the probable extension of this 
yard for future service. An enlarged view of all the 
matiers connected with it as a dock yard and as a 
building and repairing establishment will be required, 
to enable you to make such a plan as will be perma- 
nently useful. ‘To officers so experienced and intelli- 
gent, it is not necessary to enumerate the buildings 
and improvements which will be hereafter called for 
by the service. 

You will be careful to provide for them all, and 
upon an accurate map of the yard, you will desig- 
nate the position in which every building and every 
improvement is to be placed. In your recommenda- 
tion for these improvements, you will, of course, con- 
sider the means of approach by waiter, as well as the 
location on the land. 

I am, respectfully, gentlemen, 
Your obedient servant, 
M. DickERSON. 


In compliance with the foregoing instructions, Com- 
modore Stewart proceeded to Pensacola, in the United 
The 


States sloop of war, Natchez, Captain Mervine. 
following joint report was made from Pensacola: 


Pensaeola, September 27, 1836. 
Sin:—We have the honor to submit to you, (as 
commissioners to whom \was assigned the planning of 


| the Navy Yard at this place.) in compliance with your 
| instruetions of July the eighth, a plan of the Navy 


Yard, with all the docks, slips, and buildings, which, 


| in all probability, will in future be required for the 


public service, and which appears to us necessary, at a 
station of such high national importance as this seems 
to the commissioners to be. 

The coinmissioners have been obliged to keep in 
view some peculiarities attending this extensive bay, 
such as ils almost constant and strong ebb-tides, the 
destructive effects of the marine worm, and the inva- 
riable sandy nature of the soil. 

Under the influence of these considerations, they 
deemed it essential, and therefore projected on the 
plan, a sea wall, sufficient to afford all the wharfing 
accommodation for ships in ordinary, repairing, magt- 
ing, or fitting for service, as well as all transports em- 
ployed in bringing the necessary supplies for the es 
tablishment at any future time. 

About a quarter of a mile in the rear of the Navy 
Yard there exists a constant fresh-water lake, adequate 
to the supply, at all times, of water for the wet dock 
which this sea wall will form, to furnish all that may 
be required in the Navy Yard in case of fire, and suf- 
ficient for watering the ships of war. Thus the fresh 
water in the wet dock will prevent the effect of 
worms on the dry dock gates, as well as all wooden 
structures in its vicinity; it will also furnish the 
means of destroying the living principle in grass, 
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barnacles, and other fouling substances of ships’ bot- 
toms, and act as a cleanser to their copper on coming 
from sea, as well as to preserve their bottoms from 
fouling while repairing, fitting, or lying in ordinary at 
the Navy Yard. The rigging loft is placed near the 
rope-walk for convenience sake, on part of the sea- 
wall wharf, and under it we contemplate having suf- 
ficient sture room for cables and cordage, handy to be 
put on board ships in its neighborhood, or boats to con- 
vey to ships elsewhere, with as little manual labor as 
possible. ‘The sail-loft is also conveniently placed on 
the sea-wall wharf with the same view: and under. 
neath store-room will be found sufficient for all the 
pitch, tar, turpentine, rosin, and oil, where they will 
be gonvenient to water carriage, as well as for extin- 
guishing those combustible articles should they acci- 
dentally take fire. On the opposite angle of the sea- 
wall we have placed the building slips, boat and mast 
houses, with the heavy blacksmithery, anchor, and 
tank foundries, castings, and plumberies, from whence 
all those heavy appurtenances for ships of war can be 
conveniently boated and transported ; and with a view 
to concentrate the necessary working fires as much as 
possible, we have located the cooper-shop, bake-house, 
and cook-house in the vicinity, with the accommoda- 
tions\for negro laborers, near the entrance gate, under 
the eye of the marine guard there stationed. 

The commissioners, in obedience to the farther in- 
structions of the department, of August tenth, made a 
reconnoisance of the grounds contiguous to the Navy 
Yard for a site for the marine barracks; and they find 
the ground to the right too unequal in its surface, and 
too many water-pools on and about it, to answer that 
purpose. On the left, the ground is more favorable, 
and would present an eligible position stretching along 
the front of the bay, open and airy, with a pleasant 
water view; but here the ground is, in part, occupied 
with settlements under lease from the Government, 


which might not be conveniently or easily got rid of: ' 





discover any advantages over the present location to — 
induce their recommending a change; ships there © 
placed would be much exposed to the great range of | 
eastesly winds, which are the strongest that blow in © 
this quarter ; itis, also, at the head of the deep water ; 
in the bay, and will be that portion of it most likely ] 


to fill up and shallow hereafter, when the surround- 4i 


ing country beeomes cleared, cultivated, and liable to 
wash from the heavy rains of the summer season. 
All of which is most respectfully submitted, 
By your obedient servants, 
Cuartes Stewart, 
A. J. DALLAs, 
W. C. Bouton, 
Commissioners. 
To Hon. Mahlon Dickerson, 
Secretary of the Navy, Washington. 


During the stay of the Commodore at Pensacola, he ~ 
made extensive notes, and observations, and shortly 
after his return to Philadelphia, he addressed the fol- 
lowing letter to the Secretary of the Navy. 


Philadelphia, November 20, 1836, 
Six :—In your instructions directed to me of the | 
eighth of July last, relative to the plan for the construc- | 
tion of the navy yard at Pensacola, you direct that“All 4 
the buildings and improvements should be comprised in © 
the plan which at any future time would be necessary ~ 
at that yard ;” and that “an enlarged view should be — 
taken of all the matters connected with it as a dock © 
yard, or a building and repairing establishment.” i 
Having completed a plan for the improvements of the | 
yard, and submitted it to you, I beg leave now to 4 
submit to you, also, some ideas which occurred to me 
in taking that enlarged view of this establishment 
which your instructions seem to aim at. 
In studying the position of Pensacola, with reference 
not only to our own adjacent coast, and the great out- 


in which case, there only remains the rear of the | let of the Mississippi which it is so favorably placed 


Navy Yard, about five hundred feet in depth, with 
the same extent as the Navy Yard; which would af- 
ford ample room to erect all the necessary buildings, 
accommodations, gardens, and parade ground, that may 
at any time be found necessary. 

The commissioners, in compliance with your letter 
of August twentieth, have examined the two several 
places pointed out as eligible sites for a Navy Yard 
within this bay; that is to say, the Nuvy Cove, oppo 
site the town of Pensacola, and a place above the town 
called Five Fathom Hole. The former, (Navy Cove,) 
the commissioners are of opinion would not answer 
the purpose at all, and is liable to very many objec- 
tions ; its location is beyond the reach of any immedi- 
ate protection from the fortifications or their garrisons, 
for any small military expedition would be able to 
surprise it through the Santa Rosa sound; it is shut 
in from the advantages of the sea breezes, and, con- 
sequently, is excessively hot for laborers and mecha- 
nics; and, indeed, were those disadvantages removed, 
the extent of the flats is too great to be overcome with- 
out very heavy expenditures. With respect to the 
latter, (Five Fathom Hole,) the commissioners cannot 





to protect, but also to the neighboring countries of 
Mexico and the islands of Cuba, Jamaica, and St. Do- 
mingo, which are all liable at some future period to | 
be occupied by nations at enmity with the United 
States, the national importance of the place could not 
but force itself on my mind, and excite some surprise 
that it had not hitherto attracted more the attention of 
the Government. In evidence how little has as yet 
been done there, I may mention the fact, that the re- 
venue schooner Dexter had to resort to Charleston to 
get her sides caulked, and a few other trifling repairs 
which she needed. Yet, at the same time that the 
great section of our country, of which Pensacola must 
hereafier become the naval depot, has been thus over- 
looked, we find large appropriations applied to the 
construction of navy yards in the middle and eastern 
states. Casual observers unacquainted with the luke- 
warmness with which the development of our naval 
energies has been prosecuted, might naturally conclude 
that this disparity had its origin in an indifference to 
our true policy, or in sectional selfishness ; or how else 
could they account for the extraordinary fact, that our 
whole seaboard from Norfolk to the Sabine, an extent 
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q deficiency in the southern section of our country, as 


7 be most needed, to protect the rich and exuberant 


= promoting the prosperity not only of the states which | 
| produce them, but at the same time the wealth, power, 
Sand aggrandizement of our whole Union. 
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J of nearly two thousand miles, does not afford the means 
Sof even repairing a sloop of war; whilst to the north 





@ singularly multiplied, that in the Chesapeake waters 


: ington ; and in the bay of Massachusetts, two others— 


® productions of South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Ala- 


§ trade wind which prevails to the south, and the island 


would be as unavailable for our coast and commerce 


5 Cherbourg would be for the protection of the south 


® York to the same place. 





and east, in less than one thousand miles of coast, the 
means not only for repairs, but fur construction, are so 


we have two—the navy yards at Norfolk and Wash- 
one at Portsmouth and one at Boston. There is great 


respects preparation fur naval defence, where it may 


region which has its outlet in the straits of Florida. 
In the event of war, every means would be wanting 
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to afford a permanent protection for its great and valv- | 


4 a . . ; 
Mable products issuing forth through so many arteries, | 


| 


and now rendering all Europe tributary to us, and 


Through 


the Florida siream flow all the commerce and valuable 





bama, Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Missouri, Indiana, and Illinois. All the produce of | 
these various states, except that of South Carolina and | 
Georgia, must pass through the straits of Cape Florida, 
the only practicable outlet of the great Gulf of Mexico, 
which is thus constituted for egress, a close sea, as 
much so as the Mediterranean, owing to the northeast 


of Cuba and the Bahamas closing it on the east. 

All the states enumerated are highly interested in | 
the establishment of an efficient naval depot within 
the Gulf of Mexico, embracing all the elements ne- | 
cessary for the repairs, construction, and equipment | 
of ships of war, and the gradual acclimating of troops | 
for southern service. | 

By means of the strong current of the Gulf Stream, | 
naval protection could be afforded to Georgia and | 
South Carolina with as much facility and despatch | 
from Pensacola as from any of our northern naval sta- 
tions ; and, on the contrary, a naval force rendezvous- | 
ing at Portsmouth, Boston, New York, or Norfolk, | 


in the Gulf of Mexico, as a naval force at Brest or 


of France and her commerce in the Mediterranean. 
Indeed, the ships of our northern ports would be sill 
less available than the French ships under those cir- 
cumstances; for, owing to the circuitous navigation 
round the south of Cuba, which the strong currents of 
the Gulf of Florida render necessary, it would take 
from thirty to fifty days for a fleet to reach the Gulf of 
Mexico from any port on our north Atlantic coast. 
The Natchez sloop of war, in which I took my passage 
in the fulfilment of the orders of the eighth of July last, 
took thirty-four days to get from New York to Pensa- 
cola ; and the year preceding, the same ship was fifty- 
six days in conveying Commodore Dallas from New 


France, situated precisely, with respect to the Me- 
diterranean, as the United Siates are to the Gulf of 
Mexico, found it necessary to establish her great naval 





depot at Toulon ; and Spain, with her establishment 
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at Ferrol, and another at Cadiz, immediately by the 
straits of Gibraltar, could not protect her Mediterra- 
nean commerce, without another formidable establish- 
ment at Carthagena. Thus must it be with the United 
States. The Gulf of Mexico is our Mediterranean, and 
Pensacola will become our Toulon; also, at no distant 
period, some port on the coast of South Carolina or 
Georgia must furnish the same facilities as Cadiz, for 
the protection of the exterior mouth of the straits of 
Florida. 

However inclined some may be to pass over this 
important question, it does appear 10 me, that if our 
Government be true to the purposes of its institution, 
they wil! accord ample protection to every section of 
our Union. The period for according this protection 
may be delayed, to the injury of our interests, and the 
dishonor of our national character; but it cannot be 
always avoided, for, in some future maritime war— 
such as, sooner or later, must take place, and which 
we may be engaged in—the productions of that vast 
empire, which has for its only outlet the straits of Flo- 
rida, will be effectually locked up, to the fatal injury 
of the country, or possibly to the dissolution of the 
Union. 

It is not probable that an enemy will hereafter 
ever atlempt to make permanent conquest of any part 
of our territory; yet past experience has shown us 
with what facility an inconsiderable military force, 
sustained by a naval one, could agilate our whele 
seaboard, harass the militia, burn our towns and 
plantations, and arrest entirely our commerce and 
coasting trade, for the want of adequate means of de- 
fence, proportioned to the resources and real power 
of our country. Ata later period, we have seen with 
what facility a handful of pirates, without territorial 
protection, skulking into and out of the harbors of the 
neighboring islands, could pillage and destroy our 
vessels trading to the Caribbean and Mexican seas, 
and sacrifice the lives of our citizens with relentless 
barbarity. 

Foreign powers, with whom we are liable, from 
conflicting interests, to be brought into collision, bor- 
der on our territory, and occupy a chain of formidable 
pests, stretching along and overlooking our whole 
southern coast—such as Jamaica, Mexico, Cuba, Ber- 
mudas, and the Bahamas; some of which are main- 
tained at great expense, and might be the rendezvous 
for future means of annoyance and attack of our ter- 
ritory and commerce. 

The Gulf of Mexico and Straits of Florida, consti- 
tuting as they do the outlet of so many productions 
of a rich and valuable nature, thus surrounded by 
various nations, bid fair to be the scenes of much fu- 
ture contention. Our own interests in that quarter are 
of immense and rapidly increasing value, and which 
being thus open to assault, it appears to me it would 
be a wise policy in our Government to provide the 
arsenals and establishments for ships of war necessary 
to the protection of our vast interests in that sea, and 
thus prevent its falling a prey to the rapacious grasp 
of future belligerants, as well as to avoid the necessity 
of our ships of war navigating (perhaps in a crippled 
condition) a dangerous coast of such extent, to procure 
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the necessary repairs and refit, from the destruction 
of battle, the disasters of the elements, and the decay 
incident to our vessels, and subject to great loss of time 
in going from and returning to their stations at the south. 

The new principles of European policy and reform 
in relation to their American colonies, aided by the 
fanatics, spread over our own country, exciting an in- 
surrectionary spirit among a numerous class of our 
south-wesiern population, together with the cupidity 
which the rich productions of that country are ealea- 
lated to create, seem to admonish us not to trust too 
far to our own peaceful habits and passive disposition, 
but to apply all the means in the possession of the Go- 
vernment for the permanent defence of that interesting 
portion of the Union. 

If these impressions are just, it appears to me of the 
greatest importance that the construction of the dock 
and navy yard at Pensacola should be pushed on with 
all possible despatch ; and that the navy should obtain 
there every essential to its efficiency; and the Govern- 
ment and country should find at that place, on the first 
emergency, al] the means of defence for the coast and 
its commerce. The best harbor in the Gulf of Mexico, 
accessible at all seasons of the year, enjoying an ex- 
emption from tropical diseases, and a mild climate, 
nature seems to have formed it for the great naval 
depot and rendezvous for our ships destined to protect 
the Mexican seas. This harbor admits, with facility 
of ingress and egress, the largest sloops of war and 
merchant ships ; but this will not be “ adequate to the 
future wants of the nation in the Gulf of Mexico.” 
The deepening of the bar, or entrance, so as to admit 
vessels of the largest class, is essentiul to that port, 
and is an experiment well worth trying. Should, 
however, the experiment fail, a new channel could be 
cut through the island of St. Rosa, which, { should 
think, would not be a work of much difficulty, as the 
island is very narrow, and has deep water close to the 
shore on the sea side. 

The abundance of the finest timber for the con- 
struction and repairing uf vessels of war, which grows 
on the shore of the Gulf of Mexico, and immediately 
in the neighborhood ef Pensacola, which now has to 
be transported to the northern navy yards at a great 
expense and labor, added to the facilities which the 
internal improvements in a state of progress in that 
eountry will afford for the transportation of every mate- 
rial for fleets of war, constitutes a strong reason for the 
early establishment of a school of workmen and mech: - 
nies, so essential to the ends proposed, of meeting “ an, 
future wants at that place,” and developing its utility 
as a naval depot and rendezvous for the ships of war. 

Considering the exposed state of this section of our 
Union from the causes before enumerated, and that 
the Gulf of Mexico and its outlet (the Straits of Flori- 
da,) is our vulnerable point, through which flows so 
large a portion of our national wealth, no time ought 
to be lost in rendering Pensacola the key to, and the 
defence of, the Mexican seas. 

I have the honor to remain, very respectfully, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

Cuarces Stewart. 
To the Hon. Manion Dickerson, 
Secretary of the Navy. 





On the first of July, 1837, Commodore James Barron — 
resigned the command of the Navy Yard, at Philadel. © 
phia, and Commodore Stewart was placed in command — 
of that establishment. q 

By the most strenuous exertions, Commodore Stew- , 
art succeeded in launching the lineof-battle-ship | 
Pennsylvania, on the eighteenth day of July. Thisship, © 
uot only the largest in our navy, but the most magnifi- 7 
cent in point of model and constraction, was ordered | 
by the Secretary of the Navy to be removed from © 
Philadelphia to Norfulk, to be coppered, anc Commo- ~ 





dore Stewart was appointed to equip and take her to Me: 


that place for the purpose. 


The order of the Secretary of the Navy to transfer a 


the Pennsylvania to another place to be coppered, 
produced a deep and universal dissatisfaction among © 
the citizens of Philadelphia, and indeed of the whole © 
State. : 

Large and spirited public meetings were convened 
to remonstrate against the measure, and to urge upon ~ 
the Executive, the necessity of having her completed — 
in the yard where her keel was laid. ; 

In this just state-pride of his fellow citizens, Com- — 
modore Stewart warmly participated; but the deter- E 
mination of the Depariment was irreversable, and he | 
yielded with regret to the fiat of the department, 
which took from the State of Pennsylvania the honor © 
of giving the finishing stroke to the noble ship that 7 
bears her own name. zs 

The want of a dry dock at Philadelphia, was the - 
alleged ground of justification fur this procedure, | 
and called the immediate attention of Commodore | 
Stewart to this important appendage of a complete | 
navy yard at this city. 


The commercial importance of Philadelphia, its fa- F7i 


cilities fer precuring timbers and other materials for | 
building and repairing ships, and its central location, : 
all combined to force on his mind the propriety of [| 
recommending the establishment of a dry dock, and | 
enlisted the utmost energies of almost all the public f 
men and people of Pennsylvania in support of the 

measure. 


As the Commodore enters into the matter with his | 


characteristic vigor, it is hoped that in a short time § 
this salutary object will be attained, and all agree 
that it will materially contribute to the benefit of the 
many industrious mechanics and laborers who will 
thus find employment, and to the advancement of the 
commercial interests and prosperity of his native city, 
as well as to the naval resources and strength of the 
country. 

Should this undertaking prove successful, it will 
stand a monument, as enduring as the “right angled 
city” itself, commemorative of the public spirit and 7 
devotion to the navy, which have ever distinguished | 
his career. 


Commodore Stewart is about five feet nine inches 
in height, erect and well proportioned, of a dignified 
and engaging presence, and possessed of great consti- 
tutional powers to endure hardships and privations of 
all kinds. Although fifty-nine years of age, he is still 
as active as if he was but in the prime of life. 
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i) his head finely formed. 
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His complexion is fair, like that of Mr. Jefferson, 
but bears the weather-beaten marks of naval service. 


Bilis hair is of a chesnut color; his eyes blue, large, | 


penetrating, and intelligent. The cast of his counte- 


y@pance is Roman, bold, strong, and comfnanding, and 


It has been pronounced hy 


Ms phrenologist, the head of a man of great vigor and 


mind, high sense of justice, and inflexible resolution 


jof purpose. It is well known that his character cor- 


responds perfecily with these indications. 

His mind is acute and powerful, grasping the great- 
Best or smallest subjects with the intuitive mastery of 
Wgenius. He not only fully understands his profes- 
Bsion as a naval commander, but al! the various inte- 
Brests of commerce, the foreign and domestic policy of 
This country, the principles of government, and the 


| law of nations,” are as familiar to him as “ house- 


“Bhold words.” 
Let any person consult his numerous official letters 
Sand reports, embracing a wide range of sul,jects; or sit 
down and converse with bim upon the political and 
social relations of our country, its internal resources, 
and the true poliey of developing them, and he will be 
Fastonished at the extent and accuracy of his informa- 
Ftion. Often has the question been asked, how did 
Sthis man, amidst the rapid events of a life spent in 


“the active sorvice of his country, acquire so much 
“Fuseful knowledge beyond the apparent life of his pro- 


The answer is,—Commodore Stewart has 
always been an observer, a reader, and a thinker. 
Nothing has escaped his vigilant attention. 


Bfession ? 


He has 


/devoted himself to the service of his country, and he 


Hholds that whoever would serve his country well, 
should understand its government, its laws, and its 
Vinterests, in order to uphold, represent, and sustain 
Jthem. 


His control over his passions is truly surprising, 
gand under the most irritating circumstances, his old- 
est seamen have never yet seen a ray of anger flash 


Wfrom his eye. His kindness, benevolence, and huma- 
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. 


[} The fragile hope-buds of an old man’s heart 
As the pale snow-drops into being start; 
They bloom a day ’mid wioter’s chilling breath, 


Agersc eg 


‘ hity are proverbial amongst those who know him, but 


bending as fate. 


f sense of justice and requisitions of duty are as un- 


¥ That this is not the strained language of panegyric, 
recur to the indisputable account, in the preceding 
sketch, of his noble rescue of the women and children 


sprom a watery grave, for proof of his humanity. Re- 


secur to his invention of our cannon sights, an event 
oa: tie a 
"}which added so much to our superiority in gunnery, 


THE BUDS OF HOPE. 


The next—become the property of death.  B. 


for proof of his mechanical genius. Recur to his able 
and masterly letter to General Sucre, among many 
others, the principles of which have now become the 
guide and rule of our government, on the subject of 
blockades, for a proof of his knowledge of the Law 
| of Nations. Recur to the magnanimous stand taken 
by him in conjunction with Commodore‘ Bainbridge, 
on the employment of the vavy at the outset of the 
war, for proof of his chivalric patriotism; to which 
circumstances alone are justly attributable—accord- 
ing to the Secretary of the Navy—our glorious 
victories which covered the 
flag of the nation with imperishable honor, and in- 


victories on the ocean, 


spired the drooping hearts of our countrymen with 
that confidence and valor which enabled them to van- 
quish the foe, wherever they met him on sea or land. 
Recur for proof of his skill and bravery to the many 
actions in which he fought and commanded, and es- 
pecially to his victory over the Cyane and Levant, a 
victory unprecedented in naval history, by which he 
reduced to practice his own prior theory, that one large 
ship could capture two ships of combined superior 
furce.* 

Recur to his numerous reports to the Navy Depart- 
ment, and to the President of the United States, at 
different periods, for proof of his intimate and com- 
prehensive acquaintance with the domestic policy and 
interest of his country ; and, if farther proof be need- 
ed of his ablity and patriotism in the service of his 
country, every President, from Mr. Jefferson down to 
Mr. Van Baren, has conferred upon him his emphatic 
approbation, and sume testimony to his satisfactory 
discharge of every duty. 

Such is a brief outline of the character of Commo- 
dore Stewart, a son of whom Pennsylvania, as well as 
the entire Union, has just reason to be proud. His 
counsels and his services have contributed so much to 
the glory of the Navy, that they must be gratefully 
remembered, as long as the star spangled banner af- 
fords protection against foreign aggression to those 
over whem it floats, and is honored and respected 
throughout the world. 

Long may he live to serve his country, and to be- 
hold the navy, with whieh he has been so long and 
so honorably associated, hoist her flag in every breeze, 
and protect her commerce and her rights on every sea. 





* See his Letter, twelfih of November, 1812, to the 
Secretary of the Navy. 





APPEAL TO DEATH. 


Dan Death, much do I muse and marvel, Dan, 
That thon canst so intrude, old gentleman, 
Tv double-rap at my door twice for me, 





Who at thy door did never ring for thee! 
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RESUSCITATED JOES, 


VERSIFIED. 





From out of the old fields cometh the new corn.—Proverd. 





Nomser Il. 


No. VIL—THE BLESSINGS OF LIFE. 


When the devil engaged with Job’s patience in battle, 
Tooth and nail strove to worry him out of his life, 
He robb'd him of children, slaves, houses, and cattle, 
But, mark me, he ne’er thought of taking his wife! 


But heaven, at length, Job’s forbearance rewards: 
And in time double wealth, double honor, arrives; 

Heaven doubles his children, slaves, houses, and herds, 
But we don’t hear a word of a couple of wives! 





No. VII.—A DISHONEST BUTCHER. 


“ You're a thief,” said a wag, “and I'll show it,” 
To a butcher, with angry feeling; 

“Tis a scandalous fact, and yeu know it, 
That knives you are constantly steeling !” 





No, VIII.—LIKE AND NOT LIKE. 
William was holding in his hand 

The likeness of his wife ; 
"Twas drawn by some enchanted hand, 

It seemed so much like life. 


He almost thought it spoke—he gazed 
Upon the picture still; 

And was delighted and amazed 
To view the painter’s skill. 


“This picture is just like thee, Jane, 
’Tis drawn to nature true ; 

I’ve kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.” 


“ And has it kissed thee back, my dear?” 
“ Ah, no! my love,” said he; 

“Then, William, it is very clear, 
It’s not at all like me.” 





No. IX—CONNUBIAL COMFORT. 


Cries Sue to Will, ’midst matrimonial strife, 
“Cursed be the hour I first became your wife!” 

“ By all the powers,” said Will, “ but that’s too bad! 
You've curs'd the only civil hour we've had.” 





No. X.—I TOLD you so. Jf 


A farmer once, with many a comfort blest, 
Honest and plain—his plough too always going, 
Still wanting something more to crown the rest, 
Took to himself a wife, active and knowing. 
Their days they passed with harmony full fraught, 
And nothing knew of matrimonial strife, 
Save from a cant phrase that his dear had caught, Z 
Which proved the torment of the poor man’s life. — 
To cut the matter short, a curious power : 
She boasted, of foretelling each event: 
And did it rain, she knew there'd be a shower ; 
If sinners turned, she knew that they'd repent. 
Whene’er the good man, vexed, would say, “ My dear 
Old Hodge's hogs the corn-fields have been plun| 
dering,” 4, 4 
Or that the cows had eat the clover bare, 
“TI told you so,” she’d ery—* why are you wonder. 
ing ?” 
When freshets rose, and swept a fence or gate, 
If barns blew down, or catile went astray, 
Or neighbor bowed beneath the stroke of fate— 
“I told you so,” his loving spouse would say. 
One day, to prove her wondrous foresight more, 
He hit upon a plan somewhat uncouth : 
He ran into his house, and stoutly swore 
The hogs had eat the grindstone wp smack smooth. 
Up starts his rib, so ominous to prove it, 
And gazing in his agitated face, 
Cries out, “ I told you so, then, why not move it? 
I knew it stood in an improper place.” 


No. XI.—SHARP SHOOTING. 


A cockney sportsman, gunning, to a country squirt 
declares, 

That he, one morn, ’ere breakfast time, shot three ani) 
thirty hares. 

“Indeed ! shot three and thirty hares?” “ Yes, truly" 
looking big ; 

“Then,” says the squire, “ you surely must have fire 
at a wig!” 
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No. XIL—A WHET BEFORE DINNER. 


Too late for dinner by an hour, 

The dandy enter'd—in a shower 

Caught, and no coach when mostly wish’d, 
The beau was, like the dinner, dish'd. 

Mine host then, with fat capon lined, 

Grinn’d and exclaim’d, “ I s’pose you've dined. 
Indeed, I see you took—‘twas wrong— 

A whet, sir, as you came along.” 


No. XIII.—THE MODERN 


Here and there it is our fate, 
= To meet a sort of reprobate, 
Who makes us feel the proverb lame, 
} That man and master are the same. 
It chanced within a century, 
There lived at B 
A saint, who well deserved 





In rum to be preserved. 

2, a So pious and so fond of freedom, 
No one to slavery would he doom, 
But whites with him were not the crack ones, 
His charity was all for black ones. 
One day, a man—a common case— 
Was looking out to get a place, 
jun-ea When he was told that there was room 

‘ In this said mansion for a grogm. 

He came—the master most observant, 
Jeri Strict in the hiring of a servant, 

t Went thro’ the forms inherent to the scene, 

Of character, of wages, and of warning, 

Good morals, sober, honest, steady, clean, 


‘ All which, though wisely he defined it, 

He found just as he wished to find it ;— 
The man himself said so— 
And he must know. 

rth. i But now, though Thomas thought it all too much, 

'There yet remained this final master-touch. 

He said—his visage graced with saint-like airs— 
= “When you have rack’d your horses up, 

: You'll comb your hair, and wash and sup, 
And then, | shal! expect, attend at prayers. 
There like myself behave, 

And sing a stave.” 

: Ba this, the man—somewhat confused— 

BScraped, scratched his head, and mused ; 

— “ Yes, sir—oh, yes—bat if I must— 

As it is right to do what one engages— 
Your honor won't object, | trnst, 








wire Jo let it be considered in my wages.” 
and i 
myNo. XIV.—IRISH REFLECTIONS. 
ly" 
Pat at a mirror stood, with eyes 
fred Close shut; when one, in great surprise, 


Exclaimed, “ What means the ape?” 
“What mane I, honey? widout book 
That’s answered—to see how I look 

When I am fast aslape !” 





SAINT. 


Shun plays, hate girls, rise early in the morning: 


No. XV.—AN OVERCHARGE. 
Some twenty years ago—it may be more— 

When Bonaparte was in lofty station, 
He vowed he'd fly his eagles on the shore, 

And freedom give to all the British nation. 


Now, John Bull relished not this kind intention ; 
He knew that eagles were much given to peck ; 
So thanked the Emperor for his attention, 
Yet firm resolved his progress he would check. 


From John ’o Groats to Cornwall's austral end, 
A race of volunteers immediate springs, 
And valiant hearts their country to defend, 
Who swore they'd clip the Imperial eagle’s wings. 


Sam Miles, a lad with heart of British oak, 
(His head was somewhat of a softer mold,) 

Among the awkward squad his station took, 
And in a moment grew a soldier bold. 


The drill was over—well he'd play'd his part, 
Now homeward to his loving spouse he hies ; 
Explain’d the mysteries of the martial art, 
And held the musket to her gazing eyes. 


“Come here, my love; I'll quickly fire the piece, 
And you shall hear the wondrous noise it makes.” 
He loaded—twirled the rod about with grace, 
And, soldier-like, his footing firmly takes. 


He touched the trigger, but the piece was dumb, 
For why? our hero had forget to prime! 
He scratched his head, and afier many a hum, 


“ There's not enough,” so charged another time. 


Yet all was hush; his efforts were in vain— 
A third he tried—nor yet the fourth was right— 
He charged and rammed, and rammed and charged 


again, 
Till down the tenth he forced with all his might. 


But now a ray of reason glanced his soul, 
“1 see—I see my error—never fear. 

All’s right, my love; I quite forgot the hole— 
I ought thave put a little priming here.” 


He fired—bang! with a tremendous sound ; 
The piece was burst, and straight to atoms flew, 
Laid our brave warrior sprawling on the ground, 
And by his side, anhurt, his wife so true. 


Afier a while, the wife began to rise ; 

Sam seized her fast—roared out with voice of wo, 
“ Janet, Janet, keep still, and shut your eyes, 

’Tis only once! she's nine times more to go.” 


No. XVI.—ADAM’S FIRST SLEEP. 


He laid him down and slept, and from his side, 
Woman in all her magic beauty rose ; 
Dazzled and charmed, he called that woman “ bride,’” 





And his first sleep became his last repose! 
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DAY ON LAKE ERIE. 





E. BURTON. 





All ye woods, and trees, and bowers, 


All ye virtues, and 
That inhabit in the 
In the pleasant sp 


~~ brakes, 


Move your 


lakes, 


Te our sound, 
Whilst we greet 
All this ground. 


Tux first bell had sounded when | stepped from the 


wharf at Detroit, on board one of the mammoth steam- | 


boats that daily ply across the lake. It was a levely 
morning, and the breath of the early day came from 
the warm south, “fragrant with nature’s odors.” I 
mounted upon the upper deck, and gazed upon the 
motley group assembled on the wharf. A steamboat 
had just arrived from Buffalo, and the embarking and 
disembarked passengers of the two vessels were mixed 
in sweet confusion. Emigrants hunting for locations ; 
western men journeying to the seaboard cities for their 
supply of fall goods ; tourists, of both sexes, from all 
parts of the states, crossing each other in their way to 
Niagara and the Upper Lakes; land speculators from 
Green Bay and Chicago; Irish laborers and lake sai- 
lors ; town and city growers, with peckets full of plats 
and plans of lots of wild land that under their care 
are eventually to become so many Western New 
Yorks. Indian traders, journeying to attend the pay- 
day of the rendezvous of the red men ; Yankee deal- 
ers in every variety of down-east ware, travelling 
for custom. Two young men with moustached lips at- 
tracted universal attention—ihey were British officers, 
about to penetrate into the northern parts of the ter- 
ritory, the regions of ice and granite, with the en- 
thusiastic intention of raising a regiment of half-breeds 
for the service of Texas. A cluster of hardy peasant- 
ty from the banks of the sunny Rhine were gabbling 
bad French with some Canadian voyageurs, who were 
anxious to descend the St. Lawrence to their homes 
in the island colony. Not a negro was to be seen on 
the quay, but a young Indian of noble mien stood on 
the hill rise, and gazed on the busy scene below with 
a curious eye. He belonged to the Potawattomies, a 
numerous and warlike tribe. He was considerably 
above the usual height of men: his black and shining 
hair was parted along the centre of his head, and 
hung in lengthy braids down his back, like a Swiss 
peasant girl—a huge mass of feathers, plucked from 
the eagle’s wing or the wild turkey’s tail, was fastened 
to the end of every braid. His whole attire was of 
Indian character, for the unmixed blood of the red 
man filled his veins. 

A strong contrast to this genuine son of the forest 
was afforded by a ragged dirty looking Indian, who 
Was standing at a grog shanty door, and begging for 
adrink of whiskey. He was an Oneida, a debased 
and worthless straggler from the reservation on the 
Saginaw. He had been loafing about the streets of 














Fletcher. 


Detroit for many days, living upon rum and tavern 
crackers, and sleeping in the corners of the unfinish- 
ed houses. I had met with him in one of his bar vi- 
sitations, and heard him tell the landlord that he had 
been eastward to visit his son who was a student at 
one of the colleges. He spoke English tolerably well, 


and said that he was the only Indian on the reserva- | 


tion who could write; he had been educated by the 
“ mission mans,” but the fascinations of the fire-water 
had transformed him into a beast. 


The last bell rung, the stragglers hastened on board, | 


and the boat swung her huge bows towards the cen- 
tre of the stream. The white cottages on the high 
bank of the Canada shore glistened in the beams of 
the morning sun; and the river, “ big with the waters 
of its many lakes,” bore us swiftly along—its current 
acquiring greater rapidity from the conjunction of its 
stream which had been divided by Hog Island, famous 
for rattlesnakes and pork. 

I descended to the engine deck. A small circle of 
listeners had gathered round a tall old gentleman, in 
whom I immediately recognised a fellow sufferer dur- 
ing a long day’s travel over corduroy roads, in one of 
the abominations called Kalamazoo stages. He was 
somewhat eccentric in his opinions, and rather ver- 
bose in his diction, but he spoke in a round deep voice 
that commanded attention and enforced respect. He 
was dressed in a brown single-breasted long surtout, 
which he always had closely buttoned up to his chin. 
A few straggling gray hairs hung over his coat collar, 
and he wore a drab wool hat of excessive breadth of 
brim. Hissmall black eyes shone brilliantly, and his 
long hooked nose would not have disgraced the 
Cesars. His mouth was large, but well made ; and 
a general expression of good nature pervaded his fea- 
tures. He signed himself Colonel in the hotel regis- 
ters, and had been politically conspicuous for several 
years. 

“1 know the Potawattomies,” said he. “The tribe 
now dwelling on the western banks of the St. Joseph's 
river are called The Indians of the Wood; they are 
soon to leave their native forest, and find another home 
in the boundless prairies west of the Mississippi. The 


white man wants their land. The young Indian [ 


whom you observed upon the wharf is one of this 
tribe, but he is in disgrace, and has bidden an eternal 
adieu to the friends of his youth.” 

The listeners pressed the Colonel to relate the pat- 
ticulars of the Indian’s offence. 
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“Gentlemen, I speak from positive knowledge of 


the facts Tam about to relate. Wee-sau was an In- 
dian chief of cunsiderable popularity amongst the Po- 
tawattomies; he was also in good odor with the 
whites, for he had not acquired the habits of drunk- 
enness which too frequently degrade the red men of 
the west. Wee-sau was a handsome Indian—social 
and affable, but with all the native pride of the war- 
rior of the woods. He was determined to avoid the 
compulsatory emigration of his tribe, and had signified 
to the settlers in the vicinity of the reservation that it 
was his intention to remain, and be as one of them. 

“It is a custom with the Indians to hold a grand 
feast upon the first of July, which they term the 
month of blue fruits. At the feast that occurred this 
year, a large quantity of whiskey and rum were pro- 
vided, and the whole of the day and succeeding night 
were passed in the savages’ heaven of intoxication. 
Even Wee-sau himself, who scorned the habitual 
drunkard, gave way before the excitement of the 
scene, and drowned his scruples in the liquid fire. 

“Towards morning, the old chiefs squatted round 
a pile of blazing fagots, and vaunted of their indivi- 
dual prowess in the days of blood; the warlike 
achievements of the tribe were recounted ; and the 
songs in praise of the departed heroes of many scalps, 
were chaunted to the slow and solemn melodies pecu- 
liar to their hymns of war. The young men crowded 
round the veterans, and listened to the tales of other 
times; their eyes sparkled with delight when they 
heard of the bye-gone glories of their tribe; and the 
enthusiasm of the young warriors, heightened by a 
fresh supply of rum, broke forth in the war dance, and 
a mad interchange of blows. 

“ The son of Wee-sau, a noble looking fellow, joined 
in the sport; he was intoxicated for the first time, and 
gave loose to his fiery spirit with a freedom that de- 
fied all bounds. In the midst of the club play, a blow, 
from an unseen hand, felled him with terrific violence, 
and he rolled several yards down a slight declivity. 
When he recovered from the stunning effects of the 
blow, his comrades laughed loudly at his mishap, and 
denied all knowledge of its committal. The young 
Indian slunk away ip the darkness unperceived—his 
heart was bursting with the insult, and he resolved 
upon instant revenge. 

“ Fortifying his determination with another cup of 


his father’s rifle, crept cautiously back to the scene of 
drunken riot. In the dimness of the light, he saw a 
crowd of Indians dancing in iriumph round a feather- 
ed chief—young Wee-sau’s heated imagination fan- 
cied that the hero of the mob could alone be the au- 
thor of his disgrace. The circle opened—the fire 
blazed brightly, and developed the outline of the 
chief—young Wee-sau took deliberate aim—and his 


“The war whoop resounded through the woods. 
@ young Indians rushed to the spot; and the mur- 
lerer, after a short chase, was conducted a prisoner 
0 the council fire. The smile of deadly satisfaction 
had illumined his features gave way to a burst 


the countenance of the slain. He had shot his father 
through the brain. 

“The parricide would have been slaughtered on 
the spot where he had committed the crime, but for 
the interference of the old chiefs, who restrained the 
drunken justice of the younger Indians. The neigh- 
boring settlers interested themselves in the affair; the 
customary rendering of life for life was not enforced, 
owing to the peculiar circumstances of the case. An 
escape was connived at; and the murderer left his 
native woods never to return. 

“The young Indian who was standing on the wharf 
at Detroit, was this very man—the parricide! he is 
on his way to the Canadas. The horror of his crime 
weighs heavily on his mind; he has abjured the 
touch of spirituous liquors—but he goes forth a vaga- 
bond, with the mark of Cain upon his brow, and the 
murder of his parent upon his soul.” 

The old gentleman bowed to his auditors, and, tak- 
ing my arm, proposed a stroll about the boat. He 
seemed to be acquainted with the majority of our fel- 
low passengers, their occupations, and pursuits; and he 
depicted their peculiarities with graphic brevity and 
force. 

“That pale, thin, young man is a Philadelphian. 
He was well educated, and the blossoms of his life 
promised golden fruits. Misfortunes, partly the ef- 
fects of his own imprudence, reduced him to poverty; 
he went to the far west, and passed two miserable 
years in the district of the mines. He worked on the 
soil with his own hands, like the commonest laborer ; 
and after many fruitless diggings, he had, at last, the 
fortune to strike upon a lode of metal, as it is called, of 
considerable value. He will be very rich. He is 
now journeying to reclaim his aged mother from in- 
digence, and to see if the girl of his affections has pre- 
served his remembrance. His patient labor at Ga- 
lena has obliterated the faults of his former life, and 
he deserves to be happy—but his hectic cheek and 
attenuated form tell of consumption, and I fear me he 
will not return.” 

“That florid-faced man in the Boston wrapper, 
who paid double fare for the luxury of a state room 
for himself alone, and insisted upon retaining it, mau- 
gre the remonstrances of several unaccommodated 
married men and their ladies—that man embarked to 
cross this lake, six years ago, without the price of his 
passage in his pocket. The captain put him ashore 
at Cleveland ; he worked on the canal there as a day 
laborer, and afterwards opened a log house for the 
sale of rum, and made several hundred dollars in a 
short time. He then progressed across the Peninsula 
to the shores of lake Michigan, and fixed his grog 
shanty in a swamp at the mouth of one of the rivers. 
An appropriation was made by congress to form a 
harbor there—the rum seller walked to the land of- 
fice, and entered fifteen hundred acres of the locality 
at the government price. He is now worth half a 
million of money.” 

The steamboat now over-reached one of the lake 
schooners, and dashed rapidly past her, although she 
was making good headway, with all her sails bent to 
the breeze. “A fit emblem of the past and the pre 





agonised remorse, when the flickering light fell on 
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sent!” said the Colonel. “The perfectability of mo- 
dern science is as superior to the boasted wisdom of 
the ancients, as the swift rush of our mammoth craft, 
with its world of contents, is to the creeping progress 
of yonder vessel—and yet, our forefathers would have 
thought hér rig and build surprisingly beautiful. Ar- 
chimedes imagined he should be able to raise the globe 
itself, if he knew but where to fix his lever. Fulion 
has done more; steam, yet in its infancy, has revolu- 
tionised the world. It has nearly annihilated time 
and space ; and brings within the brief scope of our 
morial days, the attainments of knowledge and travel 
which formerly would have occupied a patriarch’s 
life.” 

By this time, we were passing amongst the beauti- 
ful islets that speckle the face of the lake. I pointed 
them out to my companion, and reminded him that 
Perry's victory took place in their immediate vicinity. 
“I know it,” said he, “ and although every American 
ought to gaze upon the scene with pride, I am una- 
ble to look upon that island without remembering 
a sad event which happened there, and blighted 
many a joyous hope. 

“I was crossing the lake, a few years since, with 
my daughter—an only child. Her health had suffer- 
ed in the cold regions of the northwest, and I was 
joumeying to a warmer clime before the rigors of 
winter had spread upon the earth. The steamboat— 
the Niagara—I mention her name because it will not 


injure the owners, as she has long since been removed | 
from this station—was neither properly engined, man- | 
ned, nor commanded. Her cabins were fi'led with | 








and I believe with truth, that the use of the lake 
water seriously affected the sweetness of the breath. 
Perhaps the still water in the bay was tainted with 
the decomposition of vegetable matter, and had ac- 
quired an offensive fcetor from not being exposed to 
the action of the winds. 

“ Our sufferings were dreadful. For three days we 
had barely sufficient nourishment to keep life within 
us. My daughter's spirits sunk under the privation, 
and her weak constitution received a shock it was 
unable to sustain. She died in my arms, just as the 
vessel left the island—and I bore her cold corse across 
the stormy waters of the lake, to find a resting place 
in the stranger's land.” 

The feelings of the parent overcame the good old 
man. He turned aside, and wept. I would not in- 
sult him with trite condolements, but, leaning over 
the taffrail, mused on the vagaries of fortune, till the 
dinner bell summoned us below. 

We were enjoying the comforts of the well spread 
board, when I noticed the captain and the clerk sud- 
denly leave the table, and go on deck. A whisper 
went the round of the waiters, and they ran up the 
stairs in a body. We had scarcely time to make our 
observations on this curious conduct, when sounds of 
confusion were heard from the deck. Several of the 
passengers lefi the table to inquire into the cause o{ 
this disorder: a voice was shortly heard, from an open 
sky-light, requesting some of the men to come up, for 


the ship was on fire, and the flames were raging fu- 


riously. 
The reader must form his own opinion of the con. 


passengers, and her decks were crowded with lug- | fusion which such an announcement would make 


gage and freight. We were unable to face the se- 
verity of an eqninoctial gale, and the captain, a poor 
weak man, every way unqualified for the command 
of a vessel, proposed throwing overboard the luggage 
of the passengers; and, in spite of our protestations, 
would have carried his absurd proposition into effect 
but for the resolute conduct of an officer in the United 
States’ Navy. This gentleman, pitying the situation 
of the poor emigrants, who would have lost their all, 
upon finding remonstrance useless, actually confined 
the captain in his cabin, and assumed the direction of 
the boat. The crew were ashamed of their com- 
mander’s pusillanimity, and cheerfully obeyed the na- 
val officer's orders—we were, therefore, eventually 
landed at our desired port. It is the only instance I 
have ever experienced, wherein mutiny was posi- 
lively praiseworthy. , 

“'The gale was awfully severe. The light waters 
of these fresh-water seas are easily agitated by the 
wind; and the waves dashed over our boat in a vo- 
lume that would not have disgraced the Atlantic 
press. Fearing that we should be driven on shore, 
we ran into Pat-in Bay—a nook formed in the largest 
island in that group. Perry, like us, found shelter 
there, when his fleet was dispersed by a storm. We 
were detained in this humble roadstead for three days; 
all our provisions were exhausted, and we were una- 
ble to obtain any thing from the only farmer on the 
island but a few bushels of potatoes. We had fresh 
water in abundance, certainly, but it was asserted, 








amongst upwards of two hundred passengers, with 
more than the usual complement of women and chil- 
dren. I shall not attempt a description of the sudden 
and universal dismay. 

1 succeeded in getting upon deck, and was almosi 
suffocated by a cloud of dense black smoke. The 
beams adjoining one of the fire places had caught fire, 
and the frame work of the boiler was in flames. The 
head of the vessel had been put for the nearest poini 
of the shore, which was about five miles off Buck- 
ets of water were freely applied, but the violence 0 
the flames did not seem to abate. 

The wind, being off shore, had driven the thick 
body of smoke over the after part of the vessel, ané 
the whole of the passengers were compelled to crowé 
the forward deck to escape being choked. 

A cry arose—*“ The boilers must shortly burst—le' 
us take to the boats.” A movement was made; whe! 
my friend, the Colonel, jumped on a pile of wood tha! 
had been thrown from one of the fire rooms, and hit 
clear round voice sounded distinctly above the tv: 
mult. 

“ My friends, there is no danger of explosion, and 
the boats are too small to carry even one-tenth of u 
to the shore. What man would suffer his wife, sister. 
or daughter, to go alone, and yet what man coul/ 
think of occupyipg a seat in the boat, to the exclusio 
of that sex we all delight to serve? The fore part ( 
the vessel must remain unconsumed till we reach 
shore—follow my example, and we shall all be safe 
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The old gentleman doffed his long brown coat, and 
took his turn in handing the buckets. Several of the 
passengers followed his example; the water flowed 
in a continuous stream, and in a skort space of time 
the flames were totally subdued. 

The head of the boat was again turned to its re- 
quired point; the ladies, who had behaved with sur- 
prising calmness in the trying moments of our situa- 
tion, retired to their cabin; the men took a dram 
each; the sailors repaired the damages of the fire; 
and the deck passengers administered a little whole- 
some Lynching to an individual, who had amused 
himself by breaking open several of their chests dur- 
ing the confusion. 

I joined the Colonel, and we retreated to the upper 
deck. One of the passengers, scorched and blackened, 
was lying panting on one of the seats. 

“Did you observe that man’s conduct during the 
fire?” said the Colonel. “He was more indefatiga- 
ble in his exertions than captain or crew, and must 
not be allowed to suffer unregarded.” 

The good old gentleman went below, and shortly 
reappeared, followed by a couple of waiters carrying 
refreshment. A little brandy and water soon revived 
the sufferer’s strength, and he was carefully carried 
down stairs, and placed in one of the berths. 

“ A few days rest will restore him,” said the Co- 
lonel. “He is an English farmer. I saw him yes- 
terday at the window of the land office, securing a 
portion of the public domain which had pleased his 
fancy. His wife and children, and two brothers, were 
left at New York; he has been on a short tour of ob- 
servation, and now returns to feteh them te his loca- 
tion; in a few weeks they will be settled in the bo- 
som of the wilderness. I saw him jump aboard the 
boat this morning with the elastic spring of hope and 
joy. He came forth a dove-like messenger in search 
of land, and now returns with glad tidings and ardent 
hopes of rich success. One such emigrant is worth a 
dozen of the idle skulking knaves who crowd our sea- 
board, and rot in laziness and rags. 

“That good-looking man, with a large breast pin, 
and chain of gold conspicuously displayed across his 
velvet breast, is a blackleg of the vilest class. He is 
insinuating himself into the society of those young 
men for the purpose of making up a card party, when 
the work of plunder will commence. He has a scar 
upon the back of his left hand—I will tell you how it 
was gained. He was travelling down the Mississippi 
in company with some southerners, and succeeded in 
provoking them to gamble. One of them soon became 
a heavy loser—he suspected foul play, and narrowly 
watched the stranger’s conduct. He soon discovered 
that the blackleg secreted the winning cards of the 
pack, and produced them at his pleasure. The south- 
erner had lost heavily—more, indeed, than he could 
afford—when he saw the end of a card peeping out 
from beneath the other's outstretched hand that was 
lying flat upon the table. He drew his spring-back 
dirk from his pocket, and, with one jerk, drove it 
through the hand of the gambler, deep into the top of 
the table. He was compelled to remain, nailed to 
the place, with the evidence of his villainy perfectly 





visible, till every body on board the boat had been 
invited to look at him, that they might know and 
avoid him for the future. All his winnings were 
taken from him, and he was put ashore at the first 
wooding place. But the unblushing scoundrel ‘is at 
his dirty work again, as confident as if no such expo- 
sure had ever occurred. 

“How softly beautiful the sunbeams fall on the 
surface of this sweet clear lake! it is God’s own mir- 
ror, reflecting the face of heaven.” 

A boy, about six years of age, was clambering ap 
the nettings of the bulwarks. His mother called him 
to her by the name of Ahasnerus. ‘The frequent re- 
petition of this strange word excited much attention, 
and drew the following remarks from the old Colonel. 

“The rage for out-of-the-way names is peculiar, I 
believe, to our country—though we may not rival the 
Spanish in the multiplicity of appellations bestowed 
upon an individual. Many of our sponsorial titles 
are absurd. You have doubtless heard of the poor 
woman who had her infant christened Belzebub, be- 
cause it was a scripture name. I knew a man who 
swore an oath that his first child should be named 
Thomas Jefferson—of course, he calculated upon hav- 
ing a boy; bat his first born was a female. He kept 
his oath; and the lady owning that masculine nomi- 
nation is still alive. An eccentric auctioneer at New 
Orleans christened his twin daughters Ibid and Ditto; 
and a gentleman of the name of Stickney, now living 
upon the banks of the Miami, has designated his chil- 
dren in numerical rotation, commencing with the first 
born, as One Stickney, Two Stickney, and so on, up 
to the infant who is called Five Stickney. No other 
name or distinguishing mark is affixed to male or fe- 
male.” 

“A curious family, indeed,” said I, “though not a 
singular one. The father is determined that each 
child shall cut a figure in the world; but has he as- 
sumed no rank of place to himself in the enumeration, 
or is he buta cypher in the account? What a subver- 
sion of arithmetical propriety must occasionally be 
heard in his dwelling! as thus— 

« John, go to the children; take Three from One, 
and Five will remain.” 

“If One Stickney can eat twelve peaches, how 
many can Five eat?) Answer—half a one.” 

“ Please, sir, One Stickney has been fighting with 
his brothers and sisters; he knocked Two down stairs, 
kicked Three, shut Four up in the wardrobe, fright- 
ened Five to bed, and the whole family is at sixes 
and sevens.” 

A steamboat, bound to the land we had left, passed 
withia a cable’s length of our wheels. An enormous 
pile of luggage filled the fore deck of the vessel, 
which was of the largest class, and crowded with pas- 
sengers. “They are emigrants,” said the Colonel, 
“from blazéed Europe—at least I judge so from the 
appearance of their luggage. The inhabitants of 
our Atlantic cities know but little of the depth and 
breadth of the stream of emigration that now flows 
with a steady current into our western settlements. 

“ Deucalion, the Noah of the Mythological Deluge, 
is said to have repeopled the world after the flood by 
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throwing stones over his shoulder—the said stones 
turning to men as they touched the earth. Cadmus 
obtained an army by planting, in a ploughed field, the 
teeth of a serpent—the said teeth growing into sol- 
diers in regular rank and file. If these worthies had 
settled in this country, and exercised their peculiar 
privileges for a score of years, I doubt whether the 
land would have been so thickly peopled as it is. 
Nor could the unceasing work of Amphion, who built 
up Thebes by the music of his harp, have excelled 
us in the facility of city making.” 

A well dressed youth was parading the deck with 
an air of self-satisfaction, and amusing himself by pok- 
ing a large silver tooth pick into his mouth. His ar- 
rogant bearing offended the Colonel's ideas of pro- 
priety, and he seized the arm of the youth with such 
a jerk, that the dandy’s hand nearly followed the 
toothpick down his throat. “ Young man, if your mo- 
ther’s sugar plums have rotted your teeth, and you 
must pick them, go below and get a quill tooth pick 
from the steward; or, beg a pen from the clerk, and 
cut it into the required shape. Use it privately. To 
clean your teeth in public is a sign of vulgarity—but 
to torment your gums with a metal spike, when you 
can treat them to the softness of a quill, is sheer stu- 
pidity.” 

The young fellow stared, and said nothing; but he 
put his tooth pick in his pocket. 

The sun was setting with a splendor and a glory 
unequalled even in “the golden skies of fair Italia’s 
land.” Masses of clouds assumed every possible va- 
riety of wondrous form and gorgeous tint. Dark and 
mountainous appearances in the fore part faded in the 
centre to a clear and sunlit distance. Grades of light 
and shade heightened the illusion. Rocky steeps and 
castellated crags frowned over an extensive valley of 
inconceivable loveliness; and streams of shining sil- 
ver meandered through the purple and yellow fields, 
It was a most remarkable combination of effect, and 
elicited general surprise and admiration. The whole 
of the passengers collected on the after part of the 
upper deck, and when the first expressions of delight 
had passed away, they gazed in silence upon this strik- 
ing development of the beauties of nature. 

One of the passengers, a stout farmer-looking man, 
with his wife and daughter hanging on his arms, took 
off his hat, and said, in a loud tone—* These are thy 


JUVENILE 


Thron'd on his mother’s knee, the hopeful heir, 
Lisps out his little “ now-I-lay-me” prayer ; 





works, Parent of Good! The heavens declare thy 
glory, Lord, and the firmament proclaims thy handy 
works. Blessed be the name of the Lord God!” 


These apposite quotations forcibly struck the minds |” 
of the standers-by; and, with one accord, the hats of * 


the male passengers were removed from their heads. 


A holy feeling of reverential awe pervaded our bo- ; 


some as “ we looked through nature up to nature’s God.” 
A thin cadaverous-looking fellow took a hymn book 


from his poeket, and in a snuffling tone, requested his ] 
brethren to assist him in improving the occasion. He | 
mounted the top of the rudder post, and gave out two | 


lines of a hymn in a canting drawling manner, and 
led off the singing at the top of his voice. One or 
two of his friends joined in the discord, but the rest 
put on their hats, and turned jeeringly away. 
“There,” said my friend, the Colonel, “ you may 
note the difference between the effects of genuine 


impulsive piety and the second-hand cant of the Pha- fF 


risees—the outward spiritual sign and the inward spi- 
ritual grace. The righteous over-much thrusts his 
worldly sanctity down your throat in disagreeable 
doses—but the voice of pure religion emanates from 
the heart, and is sure to find a responsive chord.” 
Passing forward, I overheard one of the deck hands 


thus deliver himself “ in communion sweet” with the } 


firemen. “Them there sarm singers aboard boats is 
never no good. I went as hired help to two on ‘em 
west o’ the mountains, and down Mississippi; they 
were raal stingy and mean—they'd pick a pismire off 
the ground and steal the crumb out of his mouth. 
They used to preach and pray and sing all day, and 
steal a nigger at night. They got catched in Loosey- 
anney, and Lynched right away; and I guess, if I 
hadn’t a streeked, I should a been Lynched too, for 
keeping bad company.” 

The old Colonel bade me farewell, and, dreading 
the effects of the night breeze on the lake, retired to 
his berth. The lights of Cleveland, my port of des- 
tination, soon appeared in view. I selected my port- 
manteau from the general mass of lnggage ; and while 
inquiring for a porter, | saw a police officer busily 
engaged in handeuffing the psalm singer. The con- 
stable had been some time on the watch for his vic- 
tim, who was a principal agent of the western gang 
of counterfeiters. 

(From the Literary Souvenir for 1838.) 


JUMBLING. 


Till, starting up—half earnest, half in play— 
He whispers softly—* Mother, may’nt I say 


While drops his head, as in sweet dreams he’d wan-| That other pretty prayer, "bout goosey, goosey gar 


der, 


der ?” Z. E. B. 
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BY THE AUTHOR OF 


Wao has not heard of Marion? and as the name 
fell upon his ear, his imagination has conjured up an 
image of unfailing truth and devotion to his country’s 
cause, of unyielding firmness, daring and desperate 


And such he was. In the most desolate and gloomy 
time of the Southern war, when Carolina, overrun by 
British force, weakened and betrayed by her own sons, 
fettered and curbed by armed posts and fortresses, and 
scathed by the remorseless forays of her haughty in- 
vaders, lay trembling and paralyzed at the feet of the 
British lion; when her best and bravest were prison- 
ers in the hulks of St. Augustine, and resistance was 
Hat an end; then Francis Marion, and a few kindred 
spirits, betook themselves to the unhealthy and impreg- 
| @nable retreats of the forests, and the spark of hope still 

“eiaintly glimmered in the hearts of these brave men. 
"sy Some one has said, “Thanks be to God for moun- 
iH tains!” So might we say, thanks for the impassable 
"Band unlimited swamps of the South. Far hid in their 
intense gloom, under the sombre canopy of the dull 
cyprus, and surrounded by the dark and rolling Pedee, 
') Marion sought and found a fortress; ill armed and 
scantily provisioned, he burst suddenly and with the 
swoop of an eagle on the exposed points of the royal 
troops. Nota single corps could change its position, 
but the keen eye of Marion saw it; and if in the care- 
lessness of fancied security, they rested from the most 
perfect vigilance in the dead hour of night, the sharp 
Mrattle of the riflemen carried death among them, and 
ong ere they could recover from their astonishment 
and return an ineffectual fire, the assailers were far 
beyond reach, speeding on some other quest. 
Unceasing war, till the last red coat left the soil, was 
Marion's determination, and well did he carry it out. 
His name was a perfect terror, and gallantly did he 
maintain his character. 
After a long and weary march through the centre 
of what is now Charleston district, the second and 

@ third companies of the forty-seventh infanty, and a bat- 

talion of loyalists, who had that morning left Monk’s 
Corner, at length reached the Santee. Officers and 
men alike fatigued—even the strict discipline of 
the British service could scarce keep them in their 
"sual regular array. Staggering and weary, worn 
out with the heat of the day, and the deep sands 
over which they had travelled, the men marched 
with uncertain and wavering step. Behind them came 
he newly raised loyal volunteers—as pretty a spe- 
imen of rascality and misrule as could well be pro- 
duced. All the efforts of their officers to make a cre- 
litable appearance were vain. In the most complete 
isarray , jostling, swearing, and quarrelling, the turbu- 
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“THE BAHAMA BANKS.’’ 


lent crowd came on, loaded with the most various 
and motly articles of plunder, which they had obtain- 
ed in the course of their march to join the regulars. 
Here, an ill-visaged rascal, in the hunting-shirt and 
tattered leggings of the upper country, had thrown 
over his sprawling shoulders the wardrobe of a wo- 
man. Lace handkerchiefs and rich dresses hung in 
elegant confusion about his ungainly person, while his 
musket, suspended across his body by a rich scarf, sup 
ported some half dozen fowls and ducks, the pillage 
of a hen-roost. By the side of this worthy, toddled 
along a thickset sturdy fellow, with but one eye, and 
that deeply scarred by the nails of some antagonist, 
yet glimmering with the vacant expression of ad- 
vanced intoxication. ‘His upper man was cased in 
one of those old fashioned and deeply embroidered 
coats, which were then the mode, and which being 
made for a tall and elegant figure, reached to his an- 
kles, thereby concealing the deficiency in the garniture 
of his lower limbs; from the coat pockets projected 
the necks of several bottles, one of which he extract- 
ed and endeavored to apply to his gaping mouth— 
After many an effort, in the course of which the red 
seal became acquainted with every part of his face 
but the right one, he got it fairly lodged, and after de- 
ducting a reasonable portion of its contents, threw it 
upon the ground, d—ning it for the most washy stuff 
he ever tasted. “Here, Long Jack,” said he to his 
companion, “ just take another of these nasty things 
out for me. for the cursed holes is so far behind, lL 
can’t get my hand in ‘em no how. Blast the things, 
I won’t tote ‘em no furder, they makes me reel about 
so. Just take ‘em out, won't you.” Jack inserted 
his hands, and extracting them one by one, handed 
them over till he came to a botile of different form 
from the rest. This the drunkard thought proper to 
taste, and decapitating it with his dirk, took an immo- 
derate gulp of the contents. The effect was instanta- 
neous; he reeled, staggered and fell—the bottle con- 
tained ether, and the dose he had taken destroyed his 
senses instantly. No sort of attention was paid him 
by the rest, except that his next neighbor stripped him 
of his finery, and left him uncovered to the full rays 
of the burning sun. 

Never was there a greater collection of miscreants : 
and their roar of drunken and brutal laughter, oaths, 
and execrations, at length drew the attention of the 
commander of the detachment. Orders were given 
for the volunteers to fall back, and wait until the re- 
gulars had passed the ferry. As the boat was small, 
and the stream very rapid, they were a long time in 
passing over. The ferryman, a low, dark-visaged, ve- 
ry spare and muscular, though small-framed man, with 
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the negroes who assisted him, carried over the major 
and the first company, and, as he was about to return, 
the officer detained him to obtain information. 

He asked if he were well affected to the royal cause. 
The dark eye of the ferryman lit up with a sudden 
spark, and his lip quivered as he answered—* I have 
suffered enough.” 

“Well, my good fellow,” said the major, “you 
shall make up for all this when the king enjoys his 
own again; by the way, have there been many pass- 
ing this way lately ?” 

“ Not many, sir; but [ can tell you who did go by 
here yesterday afternoon: some one you'd be glad to 
lay hands on.” 

“ Who was that ?—speak out, my man—you'll lose 
nothing by telling me !” 

“Well, then, it was that stuttering devil, Horry, 
that they say was with Marion. He went by here at 
full speed, grumbling mightily about something or 
other.” 

“ Aha! then the coast is clear—that’s what I want- 
ed to know ; he could not tell that we were going to 
move this morning, and my poor devils of men may 
sleep sound to-night.” 

Again that grim smile played across the dark fea- 
tures of the ferryman, but he soon relapsed into his 
ordinary composure. 

A second and third time did the heavily-laden boat 
work slowly up the wooded bank, and then shooting 
acress the current, land her living freight; but when 
the order came for the negroes to proceed again for the 
tories, they positively refused, and betaking themselves 
to the woods, disappeared in their dark recesses. The 
ferryman, apparently very angry at their disobedience, 
dashed into the forest after them. 

Afier awaiting his return for some time, the major 
ordered some of his own men to row the boat over for 
the refugees, and with a long delay, they all stood on 
the left bank of the Santee. The sun hung in the 
west some three hours high, and with many a curse 
on the strange conduct of the ferryman, they continued 
their march. Meanwhile, the light form of the boat- 
man might be seen speeding rapidly through the 
woods, until he burst through a thicket of small and 
tangled pines, and stood in a glade of the forest, sur- 
rounded by a stream of densest foliage. Here the 
negroes awaited him; one busily employed in accon- 
tring a horse of the true southern breed, whose arched 
neck, thin mane, small and well set head, and dry, 
bony limbs betokened the purity of his blood. The 
other drew from their hiding-place a light and keen 
sabre and short rifle, and belted them carefully on the 
body of his master. The proud steed was now brought 
ferward, and having glanced at the equipments and 
felt the girths, Marion, for it was he, vaulted into the 
saddle, and bidding the negroes take care of them- 
selves, shook the reins and darted forward. “ This day 
must prove your blood, Selim,” said he, as the gallant 
horse bounded on amid the thickly clustered trees. 
Few horsemen could have held such rapid way 
through the forest uuharmed, but to Marion it was 
safe as the most beaten road ; darting from side to side 
® avoid the huge trunks in his rapid career, and stoop- 





ing oft-times to his saddle bow to clear the curling 
festoons of the wild vine, he soon emerged into a nar- 
row and grassy road which wound through the forest. 


Through a succession of such by-paths, ever and | 


anon rousing the wild deer from their coverts, he gal- 
loped on, and two good hours passed ere he drew 
bridle on the bank of Black river. After a brief 
breathing pause, he struck his heels into the sides of his 
foaming steed, and a few of minutes desperate exer- 
tion placed them in safety on the opposite side. Again 


that rapid courser was urged, till at last he halted, § 


and advanced more slowly to the edge of Tearcoat 
swamp. ‘There stood an immense tulip tree, and be- 
neath its shade, now spreading far to the east in the 
rays of the setting sun, were picquetted two or three 
horses. ‘The riders bounded to their feet at the sound 
of advancing hoofs, and, with presented rifles, shouted 
“ who goes there?” “ Marion,” was the reply, in a deep 
and soul-stirring voice, which rang through the hearts 
of the soldiers. “ "Tis the general,” said the sentinel, 
rushing forward to seize his bridle, and grasp the hand 
that kindly met his pressure. The general dismounted, 
and throwing the reins of his noble courser into the 
trooper’s hand, said, “ Call Roberts, Charles, and let 
him rub Selim down; and do you hasten to Major 
Horry, and let him know I want him, and bid the men 
get ready, for we have something to do to-night.” Has. 
tily the soldier led the horse into the recesses of the 
woods, and speeded on his way to the quarters of the 
men. The moss covered and slippery roots of the 
cyprus bridged the way across the morass, and spring- 
ing from knee to knee, he soon reached a dull and 
dark stream, deeply tinged with fallen leaves and de- 
caying roots, which drained the swamp, crossed by the 
fallen and insecure trunk of a noble cedar. With firm 
and careful step he passed, and arrived at the rendez- 
vous—a knoll of elevated ground in the heart of the 
swamp. 

Trees had been felled to admit the fresher air; a 
deep, thick, stifling smoke rose from the frequent fires 
that were fed by the resinous tops and branches; and 
closely cowering around them, to avoid the clouds of 
moschetoes, was the chosen band that for freedom and 
their country’s cause, endured such hardships. Nearly 
all were in the prime of youth, or the full flush of early 
manhood, but it would have been difficult to recognize 
in the thin forms, the sallow, and smoke-dried coun- 
tenances, and uncouth garbs, those who once moved in 
the highest circles of provincial distinction. Still the 
eye, unfailing index of the soul, beamed bright, and 
as at the thought of some new deed of violence it 
kindled into life, you might perceive the energy of the 
mind and will still unabated. As the messenger ra- 
pidly advanced, they rose to meet him, and having 
delivered his erders to the major, he communicated 
to the rest the arrival of the general, and his orders 
to prepare for action. ‘Then burst forth the spontane- 
ous cheer, and with eager satisfaction, they hastened 
to prepare their arms and equipments. Several clus 
tered around the messenger to listen to his tale. 

“Which way did Marion come, Charles?” 

“ Heaven only knows,” said he, “ but he burst through 
the woods from the direction of Santee; and poor Selim, 
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you ought to have seen him: he was foaming and wet; 
and when Marion dismounted, he hung his head and 
seemed drooping ; and you all know it’s no trifle that 
brings him down. And, boys, you ought to have seen 
how Marion smiled when he told me to tell you there 
was work to do; whenever I see him smile that way, 
I look that my sword be keen and my old rifle in order. 
By the way, you youngsters had better take my advice, 
and make a hearty supper before you start, for I swear 
you'll want it.” 

All was bustle and eager preparation; horses were 
sought, rubbed, and equipped; flints tried, powder- 
horns filled, and the moment of departure eagerly 
expected. Soon after sunset, while the dim fading 
light was struggling fainter and fainter through the 
trees, in every variety of hue, the command was given. 


= Not with shout and martial music, pealing its soul- 


stirring notes among the sombre arches of the venera- 


Wble trees—not with steady and disciplined step, did 


they, the few, and high souled, come from their 
retreats. Man by man, silently and warily threading 
the narrow passes of the morass, they gradually united 
on the firm land. Then, as each man looked on his 


Mifellows, moved by the same kindred spirit, the quick 


wringing pressure of the hand, and the frank, though 


MP stifled greeting, told their union of heart in the one 
P acause. 


Their leader came forth, and the throb and murmur 
of exultation and eager crowding round him, testified 


Setheir regard. The gray suit of coarse country cloth 
x0 longer enveloped him, but a dark green rifle frock 


and horseman’s boots and casque, without ornament 
except a white plume, set off his easy and determined 
carriage.” He spoke but few words: he told them of 
the col'vction of tories, and their march to join the 
invaders, and while he spoke of those traitors to their 
country, his bosom swelled and voice heaved with 
emotion. “There are three hundred of them, my lads, 
but who would think of numbering such men?” and 


This deep tone of scorn rung through the hearts of his 


auditors: “ three hundred, and we are one—but what 
hen? your country, your parents, your dearest, nerve 


/your arms and strengthen your hearts—they are para- 


lyzed—we must disperse them ; but in the thickest of 
he fight, remember they are still men, still your coun- 
men ; if they resist, strike them down ; if they disperse, 


met them go, and carry the story magnified by their 


Hears to their homes. We must first surprise the regu- 
dars; if they surrender, spare them; if not, think of 


eplayne, think of their thousand atrocities. But, I need 


ay no more—to your saddles, gentlemen, and follow 


The fair moon rose, round and brilliant, on their 
arch, and the bright host of heaven smiled around 
heir queen, as the brave band rode on. But, as they 
eached the open ground, on which the British bi- 
youacked, and beheld the watch fires gleaming at a dis- 
ance, clouds rolled on from the west, and obscured the 
air face of heaven. They fastened their horses in a 
kirt of woods, and slowly and carefully approached the 
ine of sentinels. The English commander, unsuspicious 
f danger, had chosen his resting place for the night 
' some distance from the disorderly bivouac of the 





tories, and, having placed a line of sentinels, had 
caused his men to pile their arms and retire tu rest; 
the polished barrels and bayonets gleamed in the red 
firelight, while a dark line of bodies showed where 
the sleeping soldiers lay. Marion arranged his plans, 
but waited till late at night ere he put them in exe- 
cution. Several of his choicest men, silently, and with 
great precaution, approached each sentinel, as he care- 
lessly walked backward and forward. They cept 
up till within a short distance, and, favored by the 
Sud- 
denly—a long, sharp whistle, and, in an instant, each 
of the outposts was mastered, clasped in the strong 
gripe of the assailants, gagged and disarmed. Buta 
single sentinel was able to discharge his piece, and the 


weeds and under brush, remained concealed. 


warning caine too late. 

A dark line passed swiftly before the eyes of the 
half-wakened soldiers, and as they sprung to their feet, 
the click of a hundred rifles sounded in their ears, 
while the trumpet-voice of Marion shouted to surren- 
der or die. Unarmed and unprepared, the commander 
thought it madness to resist, as resistance must be 
bloody and desperate. 

“To whom am I to surrender myself?” said he. 

“To Francis Marion,” was the reply. 

At that dreaded name, he instantly submitted, and was 
ordered to leave the ground, and told that if resistance 
or communication with the tories was attempted, they 
would be instantly attacked. At this moment, a loud 
and wild cry of surprise and horror sounded frora their 
camp, with the noise of hurrying feet, and crowds were 
dimly seen rushing by their fires in the confusion of 
despair. A fugitive from the royal camp had declared 
that Marion, with a thousand men, was upon them. 
The English major naturally supposed, from the tu- 
mult, that another body of assailants had attacked the 
tories, and gave orders to his men to disperse and 
save themselves. Himself and his subalterns were 
detained prisoners by Marion, and when the English 
had disappeared from the field, he ordered a small 
detachment to pursue the tories, and not permit them 
to unite again. Eagerly did the avengers rush on to 
their work, and ever as the loyalists rallied for resist- 
ance and reunion, the fatal fire of the pursuers, and 
the quick tramp of their charge, broke them, and 
drove them into indiscriminate flight. For many a 
a weary mile, they fled before the flashing swords of 
the horsemen; and great as was the number of fugitives 
but few were slain, for Marion’s strict charge was to 
disperse and alarm, but not to kill. 

By the dawn of day, no one remained upon the field, 
but the few horsemen who guarded the captive Eng- 
lish officers. The troops, disarmed and helpless, had, 
by Marion’s order, taken their course to the place 
whence they had come, for he was unwilling that by 
the approaching light, they should see that they had 
been captured by a force too weak to keep them pri- 
soners. 

Deep, indeed, was the shame and vexation depicted 
on the war-worn features of the veteran Englishman, 
as he saw, by morning’s dawn, the rude equipment 
and undisciplined appearance of his captors. But his 
chagrin wore away before the bland and winning 
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manners of Marion; and, when the time came for an; Such was one scene in the daily life of Marion ” 
exchange of prisoners, the English officers willingly | I have touched it with a faint and unskilful hand ; buy; . 
testified that though their fare had been scanty, and | the bold and daring attacks which he planned ani . 
their couch hard, they had enjoyed more luxuries than | | executed, deserve the pencil of a master. Wher 
their captors. More than one pondered, in the blue | | sleeps the wizard that evoked the shade of Marion, i: 


c ie 
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silence of the starry night, among the moss-covered the best American tale that was ever written? 


trees, on the prospects of future success, in a war | 


against such men, and under such auspices. 
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EDIT H: 


OR, WOMAN’ 


S TRIALS. 


BY MISS C. H. WATERMAN. 


Tue sun, with bright and cheerful beam, 
Broke in a sufferer’s silent room ; 
The midnight lamp, with feeble gleam, 
Paled, as the morning broke the gloom. 
It linger’d with a sofien’d ray, 
Upon a couch of wo and pain, 
Where eyes awoke to greet the day, 
That ne’er might see its rise again; 
Where death stood by with giant might, 
To quench life’s flickering lamp of light. 


A motionless and shrivell’d hand, 

Lay resting in a youthful palm, 
Whose touch, like an enchanter’s wand, 

Gave to the weary sufferer balm. 
The glaring eyes in earnest love, 

Were fixed upon a child-like face, 
As, though in after years above, 

Her spirit might its looks retrace ; 
A widow'd mother’s gaze was cast, 
Upon her child, her first, her last. 


Above that mother’s couch of care, 
A youthful head with grief did bow, 
*Till silken locks of sunny hair 
Floated across an aged brow, 
Like tendrils of the clinging vine 
That clasps the o’erworn oak around, 
Their golden fibres fondly twine, 
With silver threads time’s snows had crown’d, 
And lay above that face of death, 
Brightly, as woo’d by summer’s breath. 


No sound came thro’ the silent gloom, 
Save the quick throbbing of the breast 

For which the deep and yawning tomb, 
Threw open wide its gates of rest, 





Till murmurs of a dying breath, 
Thro’ the still, quiet chamber stole, 
My Edith and the wings of death 
Bore the freed spirit to its goal ; 
And when it reached the Eternal Throne, 
The orphan, Edith, stood alone. 


Alone——for she who mark’d the path 
Whereon her childhood’s footsteps trod, 
Had left the world of storms and wrath, 
To dwell in glory with her God. 
She, who had taught her heart to pray, 
To bless the storm, however rude, 
Who bade her infant lips to say, 
Father—* whatever is, is good ;” 
To breathe, tho’ clouds might shade her sun, 
“Thy will on earth,” not mine, be done. 


Like dew showers on a summer rose, 
That bids it weep yet know not why, 
Is the sad tear that sorrow throws 
In childhood’s bright and sunny eye. 
She wept—the heart, tho’ young and weak, 
May feel its earthly trials deep, 
And yet may want the words to speak 
The aching thoughts that wili not sleep; 
And time alone may chase the cares, 
That childhood’s early bosom wears. 


Years sped away—and Edith’s cheek 
Wore a bright beam of ruddier glow: 

Her heart's glad streamlet, pure and weak, 
Had swell’d into a wider flow: 

She loved not flowers and fields the less, 
Because she loved them not alone, 

She shrunk not from the kind caress, 
Tho’ the fill’d heart kept back its own, 

And she who had a thousand friends, 

But to one idol fondly bends. 
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She loved oh! what a troubled sea 
Is that whereon to launch our bark! 
What a wide waste of misery, 
Without one sure protecting ark! 
A raft upon a swelling wave, 
With day’s declining ray to guide, 
Each less'ning beam but shows the grave 
That yawns beneath the treach’rous tide: 
A shrine where sacrifices burn, 
Wrung from the heart’s too trusting urn. 


She loved—and he whose sunny smile 
Gilded her heaven with ev’ry beam, 
Knew the dark world’s intriguing guile, 
Wherewith to color life’s glad stream; 
The eloquence of ages hung, 
Rich as Golconda’s golden mine, 
In priceless gems upon his tongue, 
The fav’rite of the gifted nine; 
And never did the laurel bow 
Upon a loftier, nobler brow. 


They wedded—and the vaulted aisle 
Echoed their vows of youth and love; 
Oh! mother, did'st thou fondly smile 
Amid the hosts of saints above— 
Better thine Edith’s youthful heart 
Had burst the bonds of life with thine, 
Than thus have pledged its dearest part 
Upon a faithless altar’s shrine, 
And vow’d to honor and obey 
One who held faith a toy of play : 


One, who could see the morning rise ; 
Watch the mute flower in day rejoice; 
Hear the glad lark raise to the skies, 
In matin hymns, his warbling voice ; 
Mark the dumb brute go forth to share 
The glory of its early light ; 
Yet one, whose impious spirit dare 
To own no knowledge of its might-— 
To whom eternity was shown 
In the world’s wilderness alone. 


She knew it not—altho’ in prayer, 
He never bent with her the knee, 
She hoped his creed a form might wear 
Acceptable to Deity— 
But when above his couch she bent, 

When pain and sickness rack’d his form— 
And heard dark words with madness blent, 
And mark’d the wild, internal storm— 
Deceit’s dark veil had left her sight ; 

Her temple was a place of night. 


Tho’ the dark wing of death was there, 
Waiting to bear the soul away: 

Her Maker heard the wife's fond prayer, 
And bade the feeble spirit stay : 





He who had mark’d the eontrite knee 
Bend morn and night at mercy’s throne, 
Would save the sinful soul, that she 
Might win to worship with her own ; 
And cleans’d from guilt, its sins forgiven, 
Might share her heritage of heaven. 


Unlike the rock whose waters flow’d 
Beneath the holy prophet’s hand, 
No hallow’d stream, like diamonds, glow'd 
Upon his bosom’s desert sand ; 
Forgetful of the early vow 
That won her at the altar stone, 
He heeded not the change of brow 
That spoke the weary heart, alone ; 
Nor heard the prayer, nor mark’d the eye 
Which proffer'd gifts that never die. 


Back, like a bark ’mid ruin wreck’d, 
Came the crush’d heart of early years, 
’Mid hope, that once it fondly deck’d, 
It found a haven in her tears. 
Few years had past—yet, o'er her face, 
Was stamp’d the marks of time and care ; 
Oh! mother, thou could’st scarcely trace, 
In its sad lines, thine Edith there— 
Could’st never deem in eyes so wild, 
Spake the wrong’d spirit of thy child. 


“Thy will be done, (was still the prayer,) 
Who doth my earthly trials send ; 

Nerve my weak heart its pangs to bear; 
Let not my weary spirit bend—” 

Her woman’s heart, though humbled low, 
Faithful, as to its trust the dove, 

Thro’ a wide wilderness of wo, 
Pursued its mission’d course of love— 

Lonely and sad, but not in vain, 

For peace brought back its bough again. 


Time past——she clasp’d within her own 
A dying hand, but youthful still, 

The early light of life was gone, 
And joy no more its pulses thrill ; 

Yet she had taught that heart to bow, 
Submissive to th’ uplified rod, 

And, faithful to her early vow, 
Had led her husband to his God; 

The pleading prayer a woman gave, 

Yielded a life beyond the grave. 


Mother, rejoice—like burnished gold 
Bright from the fiery furnace won, 
Again thy gentle child behold— 
Her last sad earthly trial done— 
Spread thy maternal arms once more, 
And clasp her to thy loving breast; 
Her bark hath anchor'd on the shore 
To seek faith’s meed, a place of rest. 
She who a soul from sin had won, 
Now breathes in heaven, “ Thy will be done.” 
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HENRY PULTENEY: 


OR, THE ADVENTURES OF A WANDERER. 


AN ORIGINAL 


CHAPTER I. 


And ae I gazed with a heart enwrapt 
The pulses of my being beat om 
CoLeRIpes. 


“ You will not fail me to-night?” said Lady B., as 
I was putting her into her chariot, at the door of a 
house where we had been visiting ; “ your beautiful 
cousin from Westmoreland is coming. Is she not too 
lovely ?” 

“ Most fortunate, at Jeast,” said I, “since she has 
your imprimatur: but upon my word, I have never 
seen her.” 

“ Then I shall have the pleasure of presenting you 
to her to-night ;” and smiling most graciously the fair 
speaker drove off. 

I stepped into my own carriage, which was waiting, 
and directed the coachman to my aunt’s, in Bennet 
street, who had come to town a few days before. I 
had called there once, but they were not at home, 
and my curiosity to see my lovely cousin was not so 
great as to make me much regret that the same an- 
swer was given at the door on this occasion. It want- 
ed an hour to dinner, and to beguile the time, and 
enjoy the fine air which was blowing, I drove round 
by Kensington Gardens. 

We were passing leisurely through a quiet lane 
somewhat out of the city, when a horse, mounted by 
a groom, galloped rapidly by the window, manifesily 
beyond the control of his rider. The carriage pulled 
up, and looking out, I saw a lady just in front of us, 
whose horse, as I judged from his restlessness, was 
about to follow the example of his fellow. I sprang 
to the ground, and seizing him by the bridle, asked 
the lady if she would dismount. With a faint ery of 
joy, she threw herself into my arms, and | placed her 
safely on the ground : meanwhile, my hand being dis- 
engaged from the bridle, the horse darted off, and was 
out of sight. 

The lady seemed about eighteen years of age, and 
was marvellonsly beautiful; I was conquered ina 
moment. “Oh! thank you! thank you!” said she, 
in a trembling voice, which thrilled through my heart; 
then blushing deeply, she looked round in great em- 
barrasment, and said, “ My father turned off a little 
while ago to speak to a person, and promised to meet 
me at the corner.” 

“I beg, madam,” said I, “ that you will do me the 
honor to make use of my carriage. I will meet your 
father, and explain to him how you have gone.” 

She thanked-me with a reluctant voice, and with 
an air of hesitation, walked towards the carriage, and 
I handed her in. To get into it myself was a liberty 


, which, of course, I could not take. 





NOVEL. 


“You will be 
good enough,” said J, as the steps were putting up, 
“to tell the coachman where you will be driven.” 
She perceived the difficulty herself, and, as if un- 
willing to compel me to walk, yet fearing the pro- 
priety of any other arrangement, fixed her large black 
eye upon me for a moment with an air of doubt. I 
could not choose but gaze upon its witchery, for there 
is a refined delight in studying the perplexity of a 
lovely face. Then, closing the door, I wished her good 
morning, and the carriage drove on. 

O! soft as the dew that melts along the rose, and 
richer than the holy fountains that well forth the nec. 
tar of the gods, is the gentle tide of young love as it 
flows with an ecstatic anguish round the heart, and 
pulses through the quivering veins, till nature is dis- 
solved in a flood of rapture, and to live is luxury. 
In that moment, when, like the sunrise of the tropics, 
where twilight is not, the gladness of Paradise tones 
through the soul, and as yet no doubt has breathed a 
dimness on the glass of life, and custom has not worn 
off the down of glory ; man feels as on earth he feels 
but once. Reality assumes the hues of fancy, and 
fancy works the effects of reality. A sunbeam darts 
through our path of life, and, when it crosses, earth 
grows spiritual amid the thoughts of heaven,—heaven 
grows corporeal amid the things of earth. 

Through the whole of that afternoon, my spirit was 
wandering through uncertain visions,—the architec- 
ture of the hopes,—where fancy piled picture upon 
picture with tumultuous prodigality, and one frag- 
mentary dream rose on the crumbling ruins of ano- 
ther. 1 was sitting alone in my chamber about mid- 
night, with “ cloudland, gorgeous land” around me, 
when my servant came in to remind me of Lady B.’s 
ball, an event which, together with the rest of the 
material world, had, till that moment, been buried in 
profound oblivion. I cared little enough, to be sure, 
for the host of gossiping fools which that lady might 
call together, but I remembered my promise, and was 
conscious, too, that however 


“The fretful stir 
Unprofitable, and the fever of the world, 
Might hang upon the beatings of my heart,” 


I had upon my “ inward eye” a shape of bliss, which 
must go with me wherever I might go; I accordingly 
arranged my toilet, and sat off. 

“[ remember my promise of the morning, about 
your cousin,” said Lady B.,as I paid my compliments 
to her, “ and if you will come to me after I have re 
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ceived this caravan which is entering the door, I will 
take your arm to fulfil it.” 

I strolled along through two or three apartments 
till I came to a room less crowded than the others, ai 
the head of which I beheld to my dismay the heroine 
of that morning’s adventure. At the thought of meet- 
ing and speaking to her in public, I experienced, | 
could not tell why, a sensation of absolute terror ; my 
heart beat, and my composure of mind was utterly 

gone. I thought, once or twice, ef rushing from the 
: house, but as that would be prodigiously foolish, I 
summoned all the courage I could collect, and looked 
For- 
discovered near me my good friend 


round for some one to present me to the lady. 
tunately I 
Mrs. G., whose “old familiar face” somewhat re-as- 
sured me. Still it was with a trembling voice that I 
made the request even to her, and when the words 
were fairly out of my mouth, and I realized that I 
must go through the ordeal, I would have given 
untold treasures to be delivered from the neces- 
sity. Mrs. G. very calmly took my arm and dragged 
me towards the object of my love and fear. I talked 
wildly, langhed incessantly, with a mouth as dry as 
dust, in order to show myself at ease, and made a 
thousand excuses for delay upon the way, till my con- 
ductress could not conceive what was the matter with 
me. At length the voyage was completed, and I was 
in front of the “dear dread.” Mrs. G. made some po- 
lite speech for the purpose of opening the conversa. 
tion, and then left us alone. A schoolboy, bronght 
forcibly into a large company of ladies, could not 
have felt more distressingly than I, a practised man 
of the world, did at that moment. I was absolutely 
speechless, and I felt that my whole person was shiv- 
ering, and the lady shared the same embarrassment. I 
atlength inarticulated some absurd inquiry, which 
she answered in corresponding manner, and we con- 
tisued conversing mechanically for some time, asking 
questions without knowing what we said, and reply- 
ing to them without remembering what had been asked. 
Ina few moments [ began to recover my conscious- 
ness, and was able to perceive that I was certainly 
standing on my feet,—a circumstance of which, till 
then, I was by no means certain. I had scarcely seen 
her distinctly since I came into the room, and I turn- 
sed now in a calmer mood to gaze upon her, as she 
@ stood in the rich neatness of her splendid purity. 
Wondrous, and surpassing the lot of ordinary bless- 
edness, was the beauty of that girl. Her face was a 
mystery of loveliness; and unlike those which reveal 
all their meaning at a glance, hers seemed to exhale 
an odorous enchantment, like a circling halo, which it 
baffled the observer to traverse. Fascinated by the 
inexhaustible expressiveness of her countenance, long 
and earnestly did I look upon her soft features and her 
meraceful form—her figure, somewhat beneath the 
ordinary size, but moulded in exquisite roundness and 
Proportion,—her features, not fickle in expression, but 
frene, ina timid brooding upon some inward con- 
iousness,—above all, her dark sensitive eye, a very 
oul of feeling, but softly glancing with an uncertain 
ight, and combining the interest of black with the 
entleness of blue. It was then, as I gazed upon 





her, amid the blaze of lamps and the loud sound of 
music, and in the brilliant scene of splendor and ex- 
citement, that a more fervid vigor of emotion than I 
had before experienced arose within me. Refined 
pestuous wildness of my first morbid passion, a new 
from the turbid vehemence, and clear from the tem- 
and glorious spirit swelled freshly through my soul, 
and vibrated through my frame with an exalting joy. 
My former love was the love of boyhood, which 
cowers darkly in the shade ; this was the love of man- 
hood, which meets the world with an open front. 

Protracted and was the conversation 
we held together. Without considering sentiments, 
the mental pleasure and profit of discourse between 
man and woman is greater than between two persons 
of the same sex. A woman’s source of opinion is ex- 
pression—a man’s, perception: the one studies sub- 
jects in their nature, the other, by their effects on the 
spirit: the one judges things more accurately; the 
other appreciates character more delicately: the one 
is an intellectual eye-glass, the other a moral mirror. 
The interblending of these two origins of thought is 
arich advantage. Where a feeling of tenderness mu- 
tually exists, intellectual intercourse extends it wider, 
and attaches it more firmly, for every kindred notion 
becemes a mental arch, along which spirits renew 
their sympathy, and thus minds are married by an ap- 
preciant communion. There was in the fair being 
before me an excellent gentleness of spirit, and an ex- 
quisite purity of feeling, and the shape of the one and 
the silver whiteness of the other were upon every re- 
mark which fell from her lips. A chaster soul had I 
never contemplated; she seemed to be one upon 
whom some anxious eye had rested from her cradle, 
and every hour of whose life could be accounted 
for. 

We had been talking, I know not how long, with 
great animation, when some one happening to pass us 
saluted me as Mr. Pulteney. The lady looked at me 
for a moment with some surprise, and then said very 
gravely, “I wonder, sir, whether you are not my cou- 
sin.” 

“Oh! no,” said J, looking round in astonishment, 
for I thought she had taken leave of her senses, “ there 
ts a cousin of mine here, from Westmoreland, but I 
cannot conceive how I should be your cousin.” The 
idea of this person being that cousin, never occurred 
to me foran instant. “I will ask Lady B., however, 
whether you are my cousin, or! will just ask Mrs, 
G.,” and I was moving toward her, “ what your name 
is.” 

“Never mind,” said she, laughing heartily at this 
naive proposal. “ My name is Sidney, and if your 
name is Pulteney, I am certainly your Westmoreland 
cousin.” 

It was with no diminution of either passion or delight, 
though with a change in the nature of both, that I 
slowly took home this truth to my heart. We had 
met as strangers, and as strangers had conceived a 
stronger feeling of attachment than any subsequent 
alteration in our position might destroy ; and the only 
effect of this new circumstance was to give to both 
of us a certain natural property in those affectior 


delicious 
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which it did not diminish. “{t was in ignorance of 
our relationship,” said I, after a pause, ‘‘that there 
grew within my breast a deeper regard than cousins 
are wont to experience. Henceforth,” I added, kissing 
her soft hand, “ we will feel towards one another with 
the confidence of ceusins and the tenderness of lovers.” 
The rich eloquence of a look assured me that that 
tenderness was mutual, and that confidence complete. 
Oh! warm and pure was the love which thenceforth 
grew between us. 

At that moment a gentleman whom I knew very 
well, came up, and claimed the hand of my cousin to 
dance, in virtue of a previous engagement. I[t was 
with an assumed reserve and a constrained courtesy 
that she complied with his request: I noted in his 
countenance, too, an expression of surprize, and a not 
very loving glance towards myself. Leaving them, 
I strolled into another part of the rooms. 

“ Many thanks to you, my dear Lady B.,” said I, as 
I happened to meet our entertainer, “for your kind 
promise to present me to my cousin, but I have just 
made her acquaintance by accident. Do you know, 
I talked to her an hour without knowing who she 
was? Droll! was it not? By the by, what is her 
first name? for our families, having always lived apart 
and without any correspondence, I am profoundly ig- 
norant of all but her loveliness.” 

“ Her name is Elizabeth, but her friends call her 

ily. You have a rival, however, in your friend Mr. 
Rafe, who has at least the advantage of a longer ac- 
quaintance than you have.” 

Tt must be a strong arm or a wily head, thought I, 
as I stepped into the carriage, that shall win from me 
my sweet Lilly Sidney. 


CHAPTER II. 


How oft the smallest act a smiling man may do, 
the hinge whereon his after life turn. 
AREW. 


Max. Rare was a person whom I had met frequent- 
ly in society, and with whom I stood on that sort of 
careless intimacy for the nonce, which men of the 
world find it agreeable and convenient to make toge- 
ther in society. What was his family, or who were 
his connexions, neither I nor any body else knew ; but 
he spent money freely, possessed gentleman-like man- 
ners, and had talents for being agreeable ; and any one 
with those qualities may circulate freely in the best com. 
pany of any capital in the world. In despite, however, 
of the gayety of his address and the wordliness of his 
principles, he possessed a temperament unusually mor- 
bid, and it was manifest to me that in his inward feel- 
ings he was far from happy. I had often observed in 
“apversation with him, an occasional violent eccen- 

».of manner, which indicated some strong pas- 
se breast that at moments he found it impos- 





I sometimes caught his eye fixed upon me with a sa. | 
vage and suspicious glance, which in its turn awoke | 
suspicion. He had been acquainted with my cousin, |7 
it seemed, before she came to London; and I under. |” 
stood that a day or two after my first meeting her, || 
he had offered himself to her, and been resolutely | 
rejected. This circumsiance made of course no diffe. 3 
rence in our external behavior to each other, but | F~ 
saw that it rankled deeply in his heart ; for neither af- * 
fected to conceal from himself that I was the cause of |” 
his refusal. 

A week or two afier the occurrences described in 
the last chapter, [ went down with a large party to a 
celebration at Oxford. In returning, { gave up my |) 
seat in the chaise to an old gentleman who wa: |’ 
obliged to reach town early on some business, and | g 
came on, on horseback. This. was a period at which q 
the English roads were infested with highwaymen to} 
an alarming degree. Government had enough to dof 
in repressing municipal disturbances, and defending 
the country from foreign dangers; and accordingly, 
foot-pads, in every part of the kingdom, were left to 
practice their profession with considerable security. 
When I saw Hounslow Heath extending before, and 
heard no sound of a vehicle on either side of me 
I felt by no means comfortable, for { was entirely un-F 
armed ; still, the resources of a cool heart and a fer. 
Tle head had often delivered me from greater danger:| 
than [ was now exposed to, and “summoning up my : 
blood,” I spurred my mind and my horse together, and) 
cantered confidently along. : 

1 had not reached the middle of the plain, when a fe- 
rocious-looking fellow stepped deliberately from behind 
the bushes, and seizing the bridle of my horse, raised 
above my head a heavy club shod with lead, and de 
manded my purse. : 

“« Ha! ha! ha!” cried I, in a coarse voice, “t 
is a clever joke; you were going to rob an old brothe: 
of the craft. Why, you scoundrel,” said I, throwing 
myself off my horse, “I am the famous Dick Wilkin 
you've often heard of, if you’ve been much upon the 
York road. But come, here’s a carriage close by,”—ai 
that instant I heard the sound of wheels—* filled with 
gentry whose pistols I drew at the last tavern. |’! 
show you how we do these things at the north,” and | 
led my horse to the side of the road. 

The ruse succeeded completely. “ Well,” said | 
man, gruffly, “ I’m sure I did’nt know you were Dict 
Wilkins. But come, let us get behind the bushes.” 

“ Pooh!” said I, “ I’ve given up bushing long ag0, 
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with many threats, by one of the servants, and the 
carriage drove on, I following closely. 

As we set forward, Lord D. put his head out of the 
window: “I say, Pulteney!” called the good-natured 
nobleman, quite too indolent to be at all excited by 
the adventure, “ when we get to town, I'll have you 
made a Bow-street officer. Your manner of taking 
thieves is really beautiful. Have a pinch of snuff?” 

“ Your lordship,” said I, as I took his box, «‘ evinces 
such a charming coolness on the occasion, that I will 
allow you the pleasure of catching your own thieves 
for the future.”’ 

My affair with the foot-pad gave me quite a renown 
in London. My courage and ingenuity were talked 
of every where, and there happening to be at that 
time no three-head savages in town, I was a decided 
lion for a day and a half. 

I called some time after to pay a visit to Rafe. He 
received me with a painful embarrassment, which I 
attributed to our relation in the matter of my cousin. 
While I was sitting with him, a servant came in with 
a letter in his hand: “ Here is a letter, sir, addressed 
to Mr. Harford, which was directed to be left at this 
house.” 

Rafe colored deeply, but took the letter, and said 
quietly —* Yes, I will give it to him.” Affecting 
not to observe his disordered looks, 1 rose and took my 
leave. 

In due time, I was summoned to the Old Bailey at 
the trial of the foot-pad for felony. I had finished my 
evidence, and was leaving the bar, when I saw a man 
standing near one of the pillars, enveloped in a large 
cloak, with heavy hair, manifestly false, over his fore- 
head, and the lower part of his face concealed by his 
hat. His eyes were fixed upon me with a ferocious 
glare, and I knew in a moment that I had encounter- 
ed that glance before. I paused involuntarily: “Can 
that be Rafe?” thought I, “ that look belongs to no 
one else ; but what can he be doing here?” I walked 
toward him to ascertain if my suspicions were cor- 
rect, when he turned quickly round and presented his 
back tome. I left the court-room immediately, but 
that circumstance suggested a clue explanatory of the 
difficulties which had puzzled me before. 

As I was going through the outer hall of the ses- 
sions-reoom, I was joined by Lord Wilford, who, having 
been in the carriage of Lord D. on the night that it 
was stopped, had been requested to attend as a wit- 
ness. 

“ Unless my memory is singularly deceptive,” said 
his lordship,” that man resided some years ago near 
my estates in Lancashire. And if that opinion be 
correct, he is now being tried under an assumed 
name.” 

“Would you,” said I, “be likely to remember the 
name which he formerly bore, if it were mentioned ?” 

“fam certain that I should.” 

“ Was it any thing like Harford.” 

“The same, beyound a doubt. I am sure of it, on 
account of its resemblance to Hertford, for I recollect 
having noticed formerly the similarity of the two 
names. But, have you known him before ?” 

“Ihave not,” said I; “ but I had some suspicions 





connected with that name. 
ing.” 

That the name of Rafe was Harford, and that he 
was nearly connected with the prisoner, were very 
probable suspicions, and such as explained those pecu- 
liarities of manner which [ had observed. How 
close that relationship might be, I scarcely ventured 
to suggest to myself. Probably near enough to assure 
me, who well knew the character I dealt wiih, that 
I should share the hearty vengeance of the younger 
man. 


I wish you good-morn- 


On the trial of the prisoner, various robberies were 
proved against him, and he was accordingly convicted 
and sentenced to speedy exeecution. A few days af- 
ter, I read in a morning paper that a person, stating 
himself to be a relative of the condemned, had pro- 
cured admission to him about dusk the day before, 
and that when his cell was visited at night, he was 
found dead by poison. 


CHAPTER Iil. 


Kt Je bonheur de ma vie, 
N’est plus qu’un réve effacé! 
MILLEVoYE. 


MEANWHILE my sweet cousin and myself continued 
to meet daily, and my affection for her grew stronger 
and purer as our intimacy increased ; for the unsullied 
virtues of her character tempered passion with a kind 
of veneration. In her behavior to me, there was 
none of that capriciousness or affectation with which 
most ladies think it discreet to treat their lovers, but 
a perfect trustingness of love—a confidence which re- 
posed all upon my sincerity, without a doubt that any 
could be abused. In company I was always by her 
side, and when she chose to decline society, my even- 
ings were constantly passed at her house. I shared 
the envy of all my acquaintance, and was glad to find 
that the prospect of our alliance was agreeable to all 
her friends; every visit that I made, her mother ob- 
served with increased perspicuity the singular resem- 
blance between the cousins, and the Viscount, her 
father, begged it to be clearly understood how entirely 
he approved of my whole conduct on the day that I 
first met my cousin; and seven times a week, when 
the cloth was removed after dinner, demonstrated in 
the most satisfactory manner, precisely how it was 
that he became separated from his daughter, pulling 
out his repeater every time at the same point in the 
story, and tracing the localities on the table with his 
finger moistened with wine. 

For my part I was as happy as the craving fancy 
could have pictured. My life was a dream of joy ; 
there was nothing in the present to detract from my 
delight, and nothing in the future to cast a shade over 
my enjoyment, and I gave myself up with a delight- 
ful intoxication to the 


« Sensations sweet 
Tingling the blood, and felt along the heart,” 
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which awaited me wherever I turned. It is in love 
only that man rests in the present; under all other 
conditions of his being, he looks forward or looks back. 
That heaven is love, explains therefore the meaning 
of an “eternal now;” for endless time would be to 
the heart a changeless eternity. 

Two or three weeks had thus past on when I called 
one morning upon my cousin, and was struck by the 
unusual agitation and restraint of her manner. I ask- 
ed immediately the cause of her discomposure, and 
begged that if there was any thing which it was in my 
power to remove, she would suffer me to know it. 

“ Nothing,” said she, with a sadness of voice, and 
fixedness of look, which convinced me that there was 
a great deal. 

“ Are you going to Lady Belford’s to-night ?” 

“Tam not;” and there wasa dead pause. I thought, 
too, that I saw a slight tear in her eye. 

“ What is the matter, my dear cousin? Have I of- 
fended you? Have I done any thing wrong? Tell 
me, for heaven’s sake, the cause of your extraordinary 
manner. I am miserable in this horrid doubt.” 

“It is nothing ;” and her eye had a reproaching sor- 
row which convinced me that I was the cause of her 
sadness. “Had we not better join my mother, up 
stairs?” 

There, too, I met from both parties with the same 
silence and coldness. I endured it for a few moments, 
and then left the house, overwhelmed with perplexity 
and distress. I could not form the faintest conjecture 
as to the reason of this strange reception. 1 called 
the next day, and was told that the ladies were not at 
home; as I had seen them in the drawing-room, from 
the onposite side of the street, my surprise and anxiety 
were doubly increased. On both the following morn- 
ings the reply was the same. I could sustain it no 
longer. I sat down and addressed a note to Lord Sid- 


ney. 


“ My Lord:—Three times on as many successive 
days have I called at your house, and three times have 
I been repulsed from the door. I pretend not to con- 
ceive that these denials have been accidental. If any 
change has taken place in the inclinations of Miss 
Sidney since that time in which I presumed that my 
visits were not wholly disagreeable, or if for any rea- 
son your Lordship has ceased to approve of the foot- 
ing on which I have hitherto been allowed to stand 
in your family, | beg that I may be informed of what 
resolution has been taken, and [ shall submit to it— 
with what feelings, it becomes me not to say. Whe- 
ther it be fact or suspicion, I think that I am entitled 
to request that your Lordship will let me know to what 
cause I am to attribute the very marked alieration in 
the feelings with which my visits are regarded, that I 
may at least be relieved from the painful ignorance 
in which I now find myself. 

I have the honor to be, 
Your Lordship’s obedient servant, 
Henry Pouvreney.” 


In a few minutes, I received the following answer : 





“ Sir :-—Of the circumstances as to which inquiry is 
made in the note with which I am this moment honor- 
ed, your memory must be capable of supplying you 
with a more detailed account than [ am able to afford. 
It is sufficient for me to say that intelligence of certain 
recent events, of which the actor cannot easily be 
conceived to be ignorant, having reached the ears of 
my family and myself, renders it impossible that your 
visits to any member of my family should be longer 
continued. Any doubt which might have remained 
in my mind as to the certainty of my supposition, is 
dispelled by your note. 

I have the honor to be, &c. 
SIDNEY. 


P. S. It may be proper to say that Miss Sidney sug- 
gested, and approves, the determination which is now 
communicated.” 


I read this enigmatical letter again and again with- 
out being able to devise what “ events ” it could pos- 
sibly allude to. The last sentence, especially, baffled 
my imagination to explain. I addressed another note 
to my uncle, assuring him of the total error under 
which I was convinced that he labored, and earnestly 
desiring a more explicit understanding before a course 
of conduct was adopted which might be fatal in its 
results. The letter came back unopened. 

My pride was now irritated. Conscious of the in- 
nocence and propriety of my entire conduct, and feel- 
ing the deep injustice which was done me by accre- 
diting suspicions of baseness before an opportunity of 
confuting them had been permitted, I armed myself 
with resentment to sustain the distress which the dis- 
rupture of affection occasioned. About a week after 
this, during which time I had scarcely once left my 
room, I strolled out to Lady B.’s, where there was a 
small party. I had a faint hope that I might at least 
see my cousin there, or perhaps hear from some one an 
explanation of the mysterious conduct of my uncle's 
family. No one who seemed likely to give me any 
satisfaction was present. I walked through the rooms 
which had so lately been made bright by her presence, 
and the gay sounds of merriment which smote my 
ears, jarred upon my feelings with a distressing con- 
trast. I stood upon the very spot which we had oe- 
cupied together on that night when all had been joy- 
ous and glad. How changed was our relation now ! 
and the ignorance which I had of the circumstances 
which caused the change, left me the prey of harrow- 
ing conjecture. 

1 was roused from the reverie into which I had fall- 
en, by the voice of Lady B. at my side. She said in 
a whisper—‘ Your cousin is very ill.” 

“TIL!” said-I. “Good God! what can the matter 
be ?” 

“Hush! There is some dreadful mistake I am 
afraid ; but what it is, I cannot imagine. You have 
done nothing ?” 

“Oh! nothing. I love my cousin with a devotion 
which no language can express. Every thought of 
my heart is her’s. 1 could not do any thing to offend 
her. Do try, my dear lady, to find out this distressing 
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mystery. 
doubt.” 

A tear glistened in the eye of the kind-hearted wo- 
man as she replied—* I will do all that I can, but I 
spoke to Lord Sidney this morning, and he answered 
in such a way that I can do nothing more in that quar- 
ter. They leave town to morrow for Westmoreland.” 

« For her health ?” 

«“ T presume so.” 

“Ah! Isee how it will end; what a madman is 
my uncle!” and I walked out of the house. 

I sent one of my servants the next day to West- 
moreland, to gather all the information which he could 
as to the changes in my cousin's health, and to send 
me daily accounts ; I chose to remain in town myself, 
to pursue some investigations which I had on foot for 
discovering what occurrences those were which my 
uncle alluded to in his note to me. It was manifest 
that the mistake into which he had been led, was the 
result of a deep plot on the part of some one ; but by 
whom it had been laid, and how it had been conduct- 
ed, was more than I was yet able to understand. 

Meanwhile the accounts from Westmoreland be- 
My cousin was 


I can live no longer under this horrible 


came daily more and more gloomy. 
worse—much worse—at length, not expected to live. 
I could not endure this horrid distance from the only 
object of interest in the world to me, which falsified 
every message long before it reached me. I set off at 
once for the country, leaving every thing in care of a 
confidential servant, with orders to bring me instant 


¥) intelligence of any thing which he could discover — 


If 1 could approach Lord Sidney with proofs, it might 
not yet be too late to reverse misfortune. 

I reached the house where my servant had taken 
lodgings for me, within sight of my uycle’s residence. 

“ Where is John ?” said I. 

“Gone up to the castle,” said the woman, in a sor- 
rowful whisper, as if her veice at that distance could 
disturb the sick. 

I walked into the room and threw myself on a chair 
in a sort of stupefaction. The servant returned in a 
few moments, and came into the chamber where I 
was. I looked at him insilence. Without appearing 
to notice me, he walked nervously round the room 
once or twice, affected to arrange some articles of fur- 
niture, and walked back to the door ; as his hand was 
on the knob, his face being turned from me, he stood 
still for a moment, and then muttered in a hoarse voice 
“ Miss Sidney is dying,” and left me. 

arose and approached an open window, which 
B Commanded a view of my uncle’s residence, and the 
beautiful landseape around it. The air was mild and 
silent, the sky clear, and all looked peaceful and pure. 
And in a scene like this, was my cousin dying! 1 
looked upon the grounds through which she must so 
ofien have walked, and upon the house where she 
now lay breathing her faint and fleeting breath. A 
Visible sadness seemed to hang upon the motionless 
trees, and float above the silent castle. Ina thousand 
Various attitudes and expressions, each distinetly fixed 
% in marble, the face and figure of my cousin rose 
upon my mind. And she was dying! She upon whom 

my every hope was placed ; 





Where | had garnered up my heart ; 

Where either I must live, or bear no life ; 

The fountain from the which my current runs, 

Or else dries up: 
that single source of promise and of joy to me, was 
stopping darkly at its source. She was dying blindly 
in her error! Fancy-slain by one who had been true 
to her beyond the maguet’s truth! I thought of her 
meek sufferings in her fever chamber, and her un- 
complaining grief, and her silent anguish ; I beheld, 
pale and sad, that face which had so often been 
turned to me in perfect happiness and love ; | remem- 
bered that a word might have prevented this. [t was 
now too late. 

As [ looked towards the castle, I presently saw the 
shuiters of a room drawn to, and the flag which had 
floated on the tower, taken down. 1 knew that all 
was over, and that the glory of the house of Sidney 
was no more. I sank upon a chair, in agony unut- 
terable. I thonght that my frame would be rent 
asunder by the violence of my emotion. 

It is a wise provision of our nature, that some of 
those mighty sorrows which fall upon us in life, éx- 
ceed the strength of the sensibilities to grapple with 


them. Great griefs lie like sluggish loads upon the 


mind, oppressing but not torturing it; it is only when 
they have become familiarized to the feelings, that we 


are able to measure their extent, and taste their full 
bitterness ; it is only when remembrance at her leisure 
flashes darts from whet before has been one globe of 
suffering, that the racking of a loss is commensurate 
with its magnitude. There are many misfortunes of 
which it may be safely affirmed, that they can never 
be adequately felt. It was in a dark bewilderment 
that I existed at this time—a maze of dull despair, 
through which no clear reality was seen. As I now 
look back upon it, I wonder that I lived. 

On the following day, the servant whom I had left 
in London, came down. He had detected the mys- 
tery of the iniquity by which such ruia had been 
wrought. Some one whose presence he had con- 
stantly traced, but whose name and person he could 
not identify, had determined to destroy my character 
in the estimation of my cousin and my uncle, and had 
arranged a wide and intricate scheme for the purpose. 
I listened to the account of my servant with perfect 
amazement; it seemed that nothing but a demon’s 
depravity could have suggested such enormous vil- 
lany, and nothing but an arch-demon’s ingenuity have 
directed its execution. It is not my intention here to 
unfold this scheme; but it is such, that from the cir- 
cumstantial evidence which reached my uncle, I could 
not but allow that he was reasonably justified in con- 
cluding my infamy. Yet a single question to me 
would have dissipated all his convictions. 

“ But one of the accomplices,” said the servant, 
“the female attendant of Miss Sidney, may certainly 
be convicted, and made to feel whatever your ven- 
geance can prompt.” 

“No, no!” said [, “let them go; let them live if 
they can. It would be a mockery of my grief to 
think that any revenge could satisfy it. It would be 
a crime against her memory to imagine that the loss 
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could be compensated to my heart. I feel no enmity 
against them ; it is a wrong too deep for resentment.” 

That afiernoon Elizabeth Sidney was buried. The 
lonely and sombre evening was gathering about the 
earth when I set out for the castle of Lord Sidney. I 
opened the door, and passing a group of surprised 
attendants, entered the parlor, where my uncle was 
sitting alone. 

“ My Lord!” said I, with vehemence, “ it is idle at 
such a time to talk of exclusion. I will be heard. 
The monstrous contrivances by which you were 
abused, have this day, for the first time, reached my 
ear. You have done me utter and most fatal wrong. 
In the hearing of God, and in the awful presenee of 
the spirit of my cousin, I swear that you have done 
me wrong.” 

The viscount trembled as he listened to me, and 
his face became distorted with emotion, for he felt 
that I spake truly. He rose and walked to a secretary 
in the corner, and taking out some letiers, put them 
in my hands. 

“Did you not write those letters?” said he ina 
screeching voice, and he panted so that he could 
scarcely speak. 

“Oh! never, never!” 

“Was not your green carriage at my door on the 
evening before Lady Belford’s ball?” 

“T sold that carriage a week before.” 

His frame shook as if it had been palsied. Every 
feature of his countenance quivered with masterless 
disorder. In a broken whisper he sobbed, “It is 
awful,” and bowed with anguish—he tottered from 
the room. 

I went out from the house, and wandered I knew 
not whither. It was midnight before I had con- 
sciousness enough to think of returning home. My 
way lay past the village grave yard, and I was beside 
it before I was aware. By a mechanical impulse 
I looked over the wall, and my eye fell upon a small 
fresh mound of earth, which I knew to be the grave 
of Elizabeth Sidney. I leaned over the wall, and 
gazed upon the narrow ridge. The silence of the 
scene and the holiness of the spot subdued me toa 
sofier temper than I yet had felt. 1 rested upen 
the roof of the bricks and wept. 





Afier some time, I was startled by a slight noise at 
my side. I turned and saw a man wrapt in a cloak, 
standing still and looking upon me. As I moved, he 
took off his hat, and the moon shining clearly upon his 
face, revealed the countenance of Rafe. His face 
was deadly pale, and much attenuated ; his eye glared 
with a fiendish power, and there was a savage exulta- 
tion on his rigid lip. 

“ That is one drop in the cup of revenge,”’ said he. 

“ And you have done this?” 

“ Listen to me,” said he. “ Along this path, and in 
yonder grounds, I walked in former years with Eliza- 
beth Sidney; your emotions may tell you what was 
my affection. She went to London, and when I again 
met her, you had crossed my path, and fatally. My 
suit was rejected ; and I determined that your success 
should be your ruin. You seized upon the highway 
one whom necessity and a wounded mind had led to 
that life. That man was my father. The incessant 
eflorts of his son had at length procured for him a 
foreign post of credit and emolument, in which he 
might spend his declining life,and the night on which 
you met him was the last which he would have spent 
in England. He was a felon to the world; but to me 
he was a father. I knelt by his lifeless body in a 
convict’s cell, and I swore that while you lived, the 
sole purpose of my life should be revenge. One step 
of the ladder by which you descend to the lowest 
depth of misery and despair, has been taken. Know 
now, that go where you wiil, mingle in action, or re- 
pose in idleness, my hate has marked you for its 
own. Sleeping or waking, at home or abroad, my 
eye is upon you, and my hand about you. When for- 
tune seems to smile, and peace suggests a hope that 
your doom has been conquered, say io yourself, ‘ De- 
struction only pauses.’ When the thunderbolt of ruin 
bursts over your head, and the tempest of desolation 
wreaks its rage upon your happiness, say then, ‘ This 
is not the last; for there shall be another and another. 
My vengeance may have leaden feet, but it will have 
hands of iron.” 

He left me; and I remained, stunned, upon the 
spot. 

[To be continued. } 
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RHYMES, 


SENT TO A YOUNG LADY WITH A SMELLING BOTTLE, WHICH SHE HAD BORROWED OF THE WRITER. 


To my fair friend, Miss Murray, I write in a hurry, 
(And haste must excuse an abundance of faulis,) 

Requesting the freedom, as I shall not need ’em, 
Of returning the bottle of volatile salts. 


When, quite sentimental, you sadly are bent, all 
In tears, o’er some story of Cooper’s or Galt’s, 

You'll find it restoring—for fainting is boring— 
So pray you accept of the volatile salts. 


Nay, do not refuse it, you oft-times may use it, 





In ev’nings fatigued with cotillion or waliz, 


If better it find you, oh let it remind you, 
Of when you first saw these same volatile salts! 


That night when you met me, a head ache beset me, 
But beauty the soul over suff’ring exalts— 

Ere the hour of forsaking, my head had ceas’d aching 
But my heart needed, lady, the volatile salts! 


I pray you may never have cause to endeavor 
To cure any ill ‘neath the heaven's high vaults, 
But had I the power, I would give at this hour, 
A charm o’er them all to these volatile salts! 
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Jollit 
and o> for: wanton wiles, 
and wreathed smiles, 


Such as hang on Hobie’ cheek, 
And love to dwell in dimple sleek 5 


Sport that wrinkled care 


And Laughter holding be both his atdes. 


Tue denizens of the equilateral city of Penn have 
long been distinguished for a proficiency in the prac- 
tice of punning. Is it from the influence of the many 
lawyers who crowd about the State House, and fill the 
adjoining streets? Lawyers are a word-loving, quib- 
bling, phrase-twisting race, and have ever been noto- 
rious in the annals of good living and good humor 
Sheridan tells of one who wrote his puns on the 
back of his brief, and found them of great use ina 
dry cause. Do we of Penn pun by warrant of Aitor- 
ney? Or has the intersection of the streets any con 
nexion with the interweaving of our words? Can the 
frequency of bi-angles of brick and mortar induct a 
propensity to pun, by suggesting a double point to our 
jokery? Can the contiguity of the two rivers pro- 
duce a biparous flow of ideas? Can the unequalled 
purity of the atmosphere have an hilarious effect upon 
our minds? Can habits of extensive intercourse 
give a party-colored tinge to our conversation that 
eventuates in punning? It is likely, for wine and wax- 
lights assist the wit, and jokes tell best after the celery 
and over the Sillery. At one time, I imagined that 
the clearness of the Schuylkill water had some influ- 
ence on our wit, but [ have since been convinced that 
champagne, properly administered, produces the most 
brilliant puns ; 1 have not yet ascertained the relative 
value of the various brands, but I believe that a few 
large draughts of Biddle put a man into better spirits 
than any thing else. 

A word or two in defence of puns: “There are a 
sort of men so loose of soul,” that they assume a des- 
picable opinion of the practice of punning, generally 
because they are unable to perpetrate even a pigmy. I 
have heard men of some repute say, “ I never conde- 
scend to pun!” and know others who condemn the 
propensity as a low habit, devoid of any portion of 
wit’s estate. Punning was much in vogue among the 
Grecians and the Romans; many hundred instances 
can be adduced in support of the antiquity and classi- 
cality of the pursuit. 

With regard to the claims of the pun to be esti- 
mated as wit, I would observe that we must first 
ascertain what wit really is. 

Dr. Barrow, the celebrated divine, in his sermon 
againt vain and idle talking, has exemplified the ills 
of jesting in a strain of the purest wit; wishing, per. 


me 
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own destruction, as the fire-encircled scorpion is sup- 
posed to sting itself to death. But a perusal of the 
doctor’s powerful sermon against wit, as Addison some- 
where observes, affords the highest evidences of its 
utility in argument, and the consequent necessity of 
its cultivation by all men of mind. Read what the 
learned divine, who was himself celebrated for wit, 
says against wit—and in his comprehensive definition, 
observe how closely the nature of the pun is describ- 
ed, although the inanities of this working-day world 
deny its wittiness or grace. 

“It is indeed a thing so versatile and multiform, 
appearing in so many shapes, so many postures, 80 
many garbs, so variously apprehended by several eyes 
and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 
clear and certain notion thereof, than to make a por- 
trait of Proteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting 
air. Sometimes it lieth in pat allusions to a known 
story, or in seasonable application of a trivial saying, 
or in feigning an apposite tale ; cometimes it playeth 
in words and phrases, taking advantage from the am- 
biguity of their sense, or the affinity of their sound ; 
sometimes it is wrapped in a dress of humorous ex- 
pression; sometimes it lurketh under an odd simili- 
tude; sometimes it is lodged in a sly question, in a 
smart answer, in a guirkisk reason, in a shrewd inti- 
mation; in cunningly, divertingly, or cleverly retort- 
ing an objection ; sometimes it is couched in a bold 
scheme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyper- 
pole, in a startling metaphor, in a plausible reconcil- 
ing of contradictions, or in acute nonsense ; sometimes 
a scenical representation of persons or things, a coun- 
terfeit speech, a mimical look or gesture, passeth for 
it. Sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes a 
presumptuous bluntness giveth it being. Sometimes it 
riseth only from a lucky hitting upon what is strange : 
sometimes from a crafty wresting of obvious matter to the 
purpose. Often it consisteth of one knows not what, 
and springeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways 
are unaccountable and inexplicable, being answerable 
to the numberless rovings of fancy and windings of 
language.” 

This extract is sufficiently convineing that punning 
is “a portion of the realm of wit,” and the general pre- 
valence of its use exhibits the estimation it is held in 
by authors of the first celebrity. The puns of Shak- 
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word required twisting, if it could be turned into 
any sound resembling its archetype. The pronunciation 
of the word Rome has long been a point of dissen- 
tion—some followers of the old school call it as if it 
was spelt roam, while others, imitators of John Kemble, 
mince it into room. A Shakspearian once cited his 
favorite author to prove that the last pronunciation 
was correct, and instanced the bard’s puns of “ there’s 
room enough in Rome,”— The honored gods keep 
Rome in safety, and the chairs of justice,’—* Let me 
have room with Rome to curse awhile.” ‘These in- 
stances seemed conclusive; but the antagonist, advo- 
cating the open sound of the great city’s name, also 
quoted Shakspeare in his behalf, and cited Winches- 
ter’s threat from Henry the Sixth—“ Rome shall reme- 
dy this,” with Warwick's punning reply, “ Roam thither 
then.” 

But Shakspeare makes all his characters, whether 
kings or clowns, tops or Bottoms, warriors or carriers, 
pun and cross-pun, till occasionally the interest of the 
scene is marred, and we sicken somewhat of the fiery 
word-play that characterises the dram. pers. in “ the 
keen encounter of their wits.” Perpetual punsters are 
always annoying, whether on or off the stage. We 
cannot always be quaffing champagne, and even par- 
tridges will pall upon the palate, as Cardinal Riche- 
lieu discovered, when Louis the Thirteenth compelled 
him to feed for several days upon that dish alone, for 
remonstrating with the profligate monarch upon his 
infidelity to the queen. 

“He who would make a pun would pick a pocket,” 
is the stereotyped dogma fulminated by all laugh- 
lyrichers—the cast-iron damper let down upon a funny 
fellow’s fire, just as he begins to bubble and lets off a 
little steam. And the obfuscated donkies impute the 
origin of the insult to Doctor Johnson—stultiloquently 
maligning the ponderous Sam. In Buzzy’s records, 
we perceive in the Doctor’s remarks an obvious strain- 
ing after wit—an unceasing attempt at smartness, 
which occasionally preduces “a good thing,” but sel- 
dom attains the eminence of a pun. I say, seldom; 
for the leviathan lexicographer did sometimes succeed; 
“ and then,” says his biographer, “ he would look round 
upon the company with an air of conscious superiority.” 
No! the spiteful adage was the produce of John Den- 
nis, the vinegar-cruet critic, whose morbid tempera- 
ment rendered him unable to enjoy life ; his crab-apple 
notions kept him in the shade, and he vented his spleen 
upon the happy dogs on the sunshiny side of the way. 
Pope, Steele, Addison, Foote, Gray, and all the wits 
that frequented Button’s coffee house, used him as 
their butt; annoyed by the clack of the clique, and 
unable to antagonize them at their own weapons, he 
resorted to the usual malignancy of mean minds, and 
fell upon them withabuse. A wit will never be with- 
out his Dennis. 

John Kemble loved a pun, and shook his Roman 
sides with cachinnations, “not loud but deep.” He 
made one once, and laughed at it, extempore, for a 
month. It has never been published, and is scarcely 
worth writing, but it will serve to show how easily 
the immortal and glorious John was pleased by his 
own production. An actor named Ryan had been 





hooted off the stage for his incapacity ; he encountered 
Kemble afterwards, and, relating the fact, supposed 
that he should never make an actor. ‘“ Yes, yes, you 
will,” said John, with a Coriolanus shrug, “and from 
what you have told me, we may even now call you 
the great hissed Ryan (histrion);” and then John Kem- 
ble chuckled greatly, and all the actors laughed at the 
manager's joke, as in duty bound. 

There is not a barber's boy in Philadelphia who 
would not have made a better pun. I once heard a 
farmer, who was retailing vegetables from the tail of 
his wagon, in High Street, achieve a pun of far supe- 
rior merit. “ Farmer, have you any flowers?” said a 
young girl. “No, no; I don’t sell flowers, not I,” said 
he, rather roughly. “ Well, don’t be so proud,” re- 
torted the girl. “Proud!” said the farmer, “ [ am not 
proud—I grows tateys and things in a quiet, plain 
way—if I was proud, I should be a haughty culturist, 
and then you could have some flowers.”” The man 
never could have uttered this joke, if he had net been 
regular in his attendance at Philadelphia market for 
some years. 

I am intimate with a round dozen of jolly compa- 
nions—Philadel phians— 


“ Fellows who ne’er can ope their muns, 
But out will pop a brace of puns,” 


that is, in convenient season, for the beauty of a pun 
depends upon its fitness in every sense and bearing— 
and I would not barter their fellowship for an intimacy 
with the twelve Czsars, were it possible to resuscitate 
the imperial jury, and endue them again with the taint 
of mortality. Before the reader and I part company, 
I intend, in one of my chapters, to exhibit a few of 
the puns of these worthies, requesting him to bear in 
mind that jokes which excited unbounded mirth at the 
moment of delivery, appear flat and dull upon paper. 
Dugald Stewart, the metaphysician, remarks that “the 
pleasure afforded by wit is founded on the surprise of 
the hearer at the command which the man of wit has 
acquired over a part of the constitution so little sub- 
ject to the will. Hence it is that we are more pleased 
with a bon mot which occurs in conversation, than 
with one which appears in print.” 

There is a game frequently used by the younger 
branches of society as a means of winter-evening 
amusement, called “What are my thoughts like?” 
In the course of this play, many excellent puns are 
occasionally brought forth. The leader of the party 
thinks of something—a noun—and, keeping his notion 
to himself, inquires of his right-hand neighbor, “ What 
are my thoughts like?” The person asked must im- 
mediately respond aloud, naming any thing that he 
pleases; the question goes round the company till 
every body has stated some subject in answer. The, 
leader then tells his thoughts, and requires each per- 
son to find a comparison between the selected object 
and the subject of the answer previously given. For 
instance, I ask a party what my thoughts are like, and 
am answered by the several individuals—an auction- 
room—a dead body—a dancing master—a bed— 
and a hen fowl. Now here is a pleasing variety of 
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similitudes to be embodied in one word—and that is 
Susp, which I declare to be the object of my thoughts, 
and require the first speaker to give a reason why a 
ship is like an auction-room. The answer is obvi- 
ous—sales are requisite to bothof them. Dead bodies 
require shrouds, so do ships. The next must be a 
little farther fetched—a ship is like a dancing master, 
because it gives balls. Sheets are the connecting 
points between ships and beds. Why is a ship like 
a hen fowl? this is rather puzzling, I confess, but we 
must stretch a point, and say that although a ship 
cannot lay one egg, she can lay to, and abounds in 
hatch-ways. 

I have been explicit, but not tedious, I trust—hop- 
ing that this game may be seasonable to some of my 
young readers, and help them to pass more than one 
merry evening. Several good punning conundrums 
will be the result of an hour's relaxation this way. 
I once heard an excellent and witty answer given at 
this game, to a demand why a soldier was like a grape 
vine? the reply was—because he is listed and trained, 
has ten-drils and shoots. 

Just before the line-of-battle ship Pennsylvania left 
her moorings opposite the navy yard, some of the vi- 
siters observed a couple of sailors under the guard of 
a marine for an offence against the discipline of the 
service. ‘“ What will be their punishment?” inquired 
one of the party. “They will merely be placed in 
irons,” said an officer. “At sea, they would receive 
a dozen lashes each.” “I am glad,” said a lady, “ that 
their poor backs will not be lacerated, and I dare say 
that they rejoice in the difference of punishment.” 
“ No doubi,” said the gentleman, “ they would sooner 
be ironed than mangled.” 

Judge Peters, a Philadelphian and a punster, has 
left behind him a countless host of well-remembered 
puns. Some few of his rarest are well worth record- 
ing. In the blaze of their brilliancy, I shall retire; 
intending, at some future opportunity, to perpetrate 
another chapter on the puns of Penn. 

A gentleman presenting his only son to the notice 
of the judge, said, “He is my all.” The boy was a 
long, thin, whey-faced stripling, and the judge, look- 
ing in his face, said to the father, “ Your awl, and your 
last too, I should suppose, but I cannot call him a 
strapping fellow.” 


When on the District Court Bench, he observed to 
Judge Washington that one of the witnesses had a 
vegetable head. “How so?” was the inquiry. “He 
has carroty hair, reddish cheeks, a turnup nose, and a 
sage look.” 

During one of the public days connected with La 
Fayette’s reception, the judge was riding in an open 
carriage with the General, who regretted that he should 
be exposed to the annoyance arising from clouds of 
flying dust. “TI am used to it,” said Peters, “I ama 
judge, and have had dust thrown in my eyes by the 
lawyers for many years.” 

When practising as a lawyer, he had a case on trial 
before a judge who was well known to indulge in ex- 
traordinary cerelictions from the truth. This judge 
was evidently biassed against Peters’ case, and while 
the jury were absent, and considering their verdict, 
he wished to postpone the cause, pleading illness as 
an excuse, and declared that he was unable to sit on 
the bench. Peters saw his manceuvre, and said, “ [f 
your worship cannot sit, we know that you can lie, and 
therefore you can receive the verdict in a recumbent 
posture.” 

He was appointed member of a building committee 
connected with the affairs of a new church. A wine 
merehant had made an excellent offer for the use of 
the vaults of the building, intending to use them as 
the place of deposite for some of his immense stock. 
The liberal party were for accepting his offer, but the 
strict church-goers thought the affair was something 
of a desecration, and wished to decline it. Peters 
sided with the latter party, and when his surprised 
friends demanded his reasons, “ I have always thought 
it wrong,” said he, “ to allow any preaching over good 
wine.” 

He attended the anniversary dinner of the Cincin- 
nati Society, on the Fourth of July, 1828; and when 
about to retire, he was assisted towards the door of the 
room by one of the colored waiters on his left, and a 
gentleman, a member of the Society, supported his 
tottering steps upon the right. The Judge turned round 
to say farewell to his old acquaintances, and looking 
at his supporters, said—* My friends, I take leave of 
you in black and white.” This was his last pun in 
public, for he died in the course of the succeeding 
month. B. 





JANUARY. 


Coup January comes in Winter's car, 
Thick hung with icicles—its heavy wheels 
Cumbered with clogging snow, which cracks and 

peels 

With its least motion or concussive jar 

’Gainst hard hid ruts, or hewn trees buried far 
In the heaped whiteness which awhile conceals 
The green and pastoral earth. Old Christmas feels— 


| That well-fed and wine-reeling wassailer— 
With all his feasts and fires, feels cold and shivers, 
And the red runnel of his indolent blood 
Creeps slow and curdled as a northern flood. 
And lakes and winter-rills, impetuous rivers 
And headlong cataracts, are in silence bound, 
Like trammelled tigers lashed to th’ unyielding ground. 
cw 
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NATURAL HISTORY OF TEXAS. 


We have been surprised, while conversing about 
the affairs of Texas, to find that few persons, even 
among the best informed, entertained a correct know- 
ledge of the properties of this interesting country, or 
were more than partially acquainted with the particu- 
lars of its natural or political history; and yet, from its 
contiguity to the United States of America, Texas has 
received a larger share of our attention than any other 
province of the Mexican Republic. The great change 
that has lately taken place in its political institutions, 
and the immense tide of emigration that is daily flow- 
ing from every part of the Union to the banks of the 
Brazos, the Sabine, and the Colorado, has given the 
Americans an interest in the prosperity of the Texians, 
and created an anxiety to be familiar with every illus- 
trative particular. We have therefore collected, from 
a variety of sources, a body of facts descriptive of the 
natural history of Texas, and beg to assure the reader 
that the strictest reliance may be placed upon their 
authenticity. 

The extreme length of Texas is from one thousand 
to twelve hundred miles, and its average breadth three 
hundred and fifty miles; it is, therefore, a country about 
a third or perhaps a half larger than the island of 
Great Britain. Its extent of sea coast along the 
north and north-west shore of the Gulf, is abont three 
hundred miles. One of the most striking features of 
its character is the number of rivers, great and small, 
which flow through it into the Gulf, and afford the 
means ef extensive inland traffic by water. The 
principal rivers are the Brazos, Colorado, Trinidad, 
Guadulupe, Sabine, San Antonio, Rio de las Nueces, 
and Naches. The name of the Brazos (in the Spanish 
language, El Brazos de Dios—the arm of God) is figu- 
ratively significant of its character ; it being placid and 
beneficent in repose—mighty and terrible in wrath. 
It affords the means of steamboat navigation for some 
hundreds of miles into the upper part of the province. 
As in the case of most of the other rivers, the Brazos 
empties itself into a large salt lake, or inlet of the sea, 
around which, to a vast extent, the land is charged 
with mineral salt, which may be gathered in abund- 
ance during the dry seasons. The river T'rinidad, 
lying east from the Brazos, falls into a large salt-water 
Jake or bay, called Galveston Bay, by which a good 
deal of commerce has hitherto been carried on with 
the upper country. The Nueces river bounds Texas 
on the west, separating it from the province of Coa- 
huila. In Texas, the number of what are called se- 
cond and third rate rivers is considerable, and among 
these we find the San Jacinta, which is navigable for 
thirty-five miles from Galveston Bay—the Navidad, 
a hundred miles in length, and also navigable for a 
part of its course—Buffalo Bayou ; and some others of 
lesser importance. 

A single glance at the map is sufficient to show the 





great advantages which Texas derives from its rivers 
and its local position. In an inland direction, its com- 
merce may be extended many hundreds of miles, into 
the United States on the one side, and the Mexican 
States on the other. The intercourse along the shores 
of the Gulf is easy and safe. A day or two’s sail will 
take you to the mouth of the Mississippi, and thence 
you may penetrate by water as far as Canada. At an 
additional day or two's sail from the Gulf, you have 
Vera Cruz, Havanna, and other West Indian markets. 
Nature would thus appear to have been prodigal in 
her favors to this finely situated territory, which may 
one day be the centre of a prodigious internal and 
external commerce. 

All descriptions of the country coincide in stating 
its lower regions to be little else than a series of ex- 
tensive flat plains or prairies, spread out as far as the 
eye can reach, and here and there interspersed with 
what is called a rolling country. The greater propor- 
tion of the land forms an immense inclined plane, the 
apex of which is the high land south of the Red River, 
From this summit, which is by no means high, the 
inclination is towards the south-east, and surprisingly 
uniform. The surface is beautifully undulating to 
within about sixty or seventy miles of the coast, where 
it becomes level. The whole tract is, without excep- 
tion, free from marsh or lakes, even down to the inlets 
which skirt the coast. A geologist, on looking at the 
country, and examining its soil, would at once pro- 
nounce the level region to be alluvial ; a mere collec- 
tion of particles of earth washed down by the rivers 
from the great central districts of North America. 

The appearance of the prairie Jands is thus described 
by the author of the Visit to Texas :—*“ I was very 
much struck with the uniformity of the surface in the 
prairie, which I had often heard of so particularly, 
but never observed before. I had now run a mile or 
more oyer it, without meeting a single irregularity or 
obstacle, a stone, a pebble, a bush, or even a shrub. 
Scarcely a blade of grass seemed to rise above six 
inches in height. And thus this extensive plain, 
neglected by man, and tended only by the hand of 
nature, presented a surface as level as the most care- 
fully rolled garden-walk, and was covered with a coat 
of green as uniform as a smooth shaven lawn, or a 
vast sheet of velvet. And this scene was not confined 
to a small vale or meadow, or bounded by a range of 
neighboring hills, but stretched off to a vast distance 
on almost every side, on the one hand seeming to 
melt into the Gulf of Mexico, and on the other to meet 
the horizon. There was nothing elevated or rough, 
or wild, to’contrast with the flat surface of green ; and 
after a few moments spent in contemplating the plain, 
finding it varied only by the distant groves which 
were seen towards the north, the mind feels a kind of 
surprise at finding that the senses are almost useless 
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where there is so little to give them exercise. Such 
were some of my feelings at the first sight of a prairie.” 
The same writer in travelling near Galveston Bay, 
remarks—“ We had afterwards to pass over another 
beautiful prairie region, where our eyes were refreshed 
with the luxuriant scene presented on every side. The 
grass was nearly up to the horses’ knees, and so thick 
and green, that it entirely concealed every trace of 
the black surface formed by the burning of the dry 
plants a few weeks preceding, and which was in some 
spots discernible when we passed this way before. In 
some places I observed patches covered with sensitive 
plants, and in others flowers were blooming in great 
variety, while we were usually the only living objects 
to be seen. We saw occasionally the fine cattle be- 
longing to the farms, ranging over their extensive 
estates; but in the wide intervals between them, we 
seldom found any thing but the birds possessed of 
animal life. The cattle had already begun to show 
the effects of their improved pasturage, and were re- 
markably fat, sleek, and vigcrous, ranging totally un- 
restrained over regions immensely disproportioned 
even to their great numbers, and grazing to their 
hearts’ content on herbage which grew tenfold faster 
than they could consume it. With my pocket compass 
to direct us, we now set off across the prairies, pro- 
ceeding somewhat carelessly over the verdant and 
boundless lawn that spread before us, in some places 
apparently to the horizon. What acres, what miles, 
what leagues square of the most fertile land were now 
in sight without a human inhabitant! And how easy 
would it be for a stranger to become bewildered in 
travelling over them! ‘There was not a road to be 
traced, not even the slightest appearance of a path, or 
of a single footstep. If any passenger had taken that 
course before this season, the rank herbage had en- 
tirely obliterated every evidence of it. An unbroken 
surface of grass, intermingled here and there with 
beautiful flowers, extended on every side of us toa 
great distance: in some places bounded by a distant 
grove or range of trees, and in others stretched far 
between points and islands of woodland, till lost in 
the thickness of the air. These, however, were often 
shut out from the view by the thickness of the vapor, 
and there was nothing to vary the scene, more than 
is found in the midst of the ocean. 

[ had never been at all prepared for the indeserib- 
able beauty of a Texas prairie at this season of the 
year, which I now could not avoid admiring, even 
under such unpleasant circumstances. The wild- 
flowers had greatly multiplied, so that they were often 
spread around us in the utmost profusion, and in won- 
derful variety. Some of those which are most culti- 
vated in our northern gardens were here in full bloom 
and perfection, intermingled with many which I had 
never before seen, of different forms and colors. I 
should despair of giving my reader any adequate idea 
of the scenes which were thus so richly adorned, and 
through which we often passed for acres in extent, 
breaking for ourselves the only path perceptible on the 
whole prairie. Among the flowers were the largest 
and most delicate I had ever seen, with others the 
Most gaudy. Among them were conspicuous different 





species about six inches in diameter, presenting con- 
centric zones of the brightest yellow, red, and blue, in 
striking contrasts. In more than one instance, these 
fields of flowers were not only so gay and luxuriant 
as to seem like a yast garden richly stocked with the 
finest plants, and abandoned to a congenial soil, but 
extensive almost beyond limitation ; for it was some- 
times difficult to discover whether they stopped short 
of the horizon. It was singular also that patches were 
here and there overspread by mimosas, which, as our 
horses passed through them, drew up their leaves and 
dropped their branches whenever they were brushed 
by their feet; thus making a withered trace on the 
surface, which was but gradually obliterated as these 
timid plants regained their courage, raised their stems 
again, and expanded their withered leaves. The 
plants whose sensitiveness had thus been overcome, 
were rendered distinguishable to the eye from others, 
by the exposure they made of the lower side of their 
leaves when they folded them up; that side being of a 
much lighter hue than the upper. There was a phe- 
nomenon connected with this striking appearance, 
which I was at the time unable to account for, and 
could hardly credit: that was, the shrinking of the 
delicate plants a little in advance of us, before we had 
quite reached them. A friend who had witnessed the 
same thing, accounted for it by supposing that they 
received a shock through the long horizontal roots 
which connect them together. 

Through these vast and splendid regions coursed 
occasionally a few deer. We saw several herds of 
six or eight through the day, and some much larger. 
Most of them were accompanied by fawns, smooth, 
red, and beautifully spotted, as innocent and frisky as 
young lambs, and like them keeping close to their 
dams wherever they went. We found in this case, as 
in others, that we might sometimes approach pretty 
near to them when we came against the wind, but 
they would scent us a considerable distance from the 
leeward, and bound far away. We also saw several 
smal! droves of wild mustangs as we travelled on, 
which betrayed greater interest or curiosity towards 
us. They would start off at their slow gallop with 
their long manes and tails flying, while their thick 
fetlocks and foretops gave them a wild untutored as- 
pect; and sweeping off in a semicircle to the right or 
left, scour over half a mile ora mile of the prairie, 
and then stop to survey us until we again approached 
them. After repeating this manceuvre several times, 
they generally changed their course and disappeared. 
These little horses, though not ill formed, are desti- 
tute of the peculiar beauty and elegance which are 
attributed to certain wild species of larger size. They 
are also not very swift, but yet are very valuable to 
the inhabitants, and will doubtless long prove so. 

These regions present no obstacle to the traveller 
in any direction, except where they are crossed by 
streams ; their soil is also generally rich, and often of 
almost incalculable fertility. No forests are to be 
cleared away; and yet, in many places, there is suffi- 
cient wood for the limited necessities created by the 
climate. How many attractions does this splendid 
country appear at first sight to offer to a settler from 
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our cold and northern states! No rocky and barren 
ledges to lie waste for ever, no steep acclivities to be 
tilled or to be climbed over ; no provision to be made 
for the housing of cattle; no raising, cutting, curing, 
removing, stowing, or feeding out of winter fodder ; 
not even the construction of hay stacks, much less the 
erection of barns or stables for crops and stock. How 
difficult it is to a northerner to bear in mind the reality, 
that all these great features of soil, climate, and rural 
life in his own country, are here to be dispensed with! 
He naturally inquires, ‘ What then can remain for the 
industrious man to do?’ The whole business of raising 
eattle is of course reduced, as it was in the land of 
Canaan, to the simple operation of letting them take 
care of themselves, eat, drink, and fatten on the rich 
pastures and under the genial climate, until the owner 
chooses to claim tribute of their flesh, hide, and horns.” 

The rolling lands of Texas are described as not less 
beautiful than the level prairies, with their flowers 
and islands, or groups of trees. The author of the 
History of Texas, D. B. Edward, rises into enthusiasm 
in describing his sensations om first beholding the un- 
dulating plains between the Red River, (a boundary 
with the United States on the north) and the Trinidad. 
“ Now, reader, your relater is lost for words to describe 
the landscape after crossing the river Trinidad ; as no 
language can convey to the mind any thing adequate 
to the emotions felt by the visiter, in ascending this 
vast irregularly regular slope of immense undulated 
plains, which expand before the eye in graceful rolls, 
affording from the summits of their gentle swells a 
boundless prospect of verdure—blending in the dis- 
tance, to the utmost extent of vision, with the blue 
of the horizon. Few spectacles surpass it in beauty 
and magnificence. The boundless expanse and pro- 
found repose of these immense plains, excite emotions 
of sublimity akin to those which arise from a contem- 
plation of the ocean, in its display of undulatory move- 
ments. Yea,a more grand and stupendous silence 
even broods over these regions, where often neither 
sound nor sight, foreign to the scene, disturbs the con- 
templation of the passing traveller. 

These rolling prairies are generally divided by a 
broad declivous vale, through which meanders, in 
sweeping curves, one of those brooks, creeks, or 
branches, which enter the Trinidad or Brazos, or Colo- 
rado; on which, as they approach these rivers, there 
is more or less of timber, relieving the eye, in unison 
with those fine airy groves of every shape, with which 
the prairie mounds are studded. These rows of tim- 
ber and picturesque groves are called islands, from the 
striking resemblance they present to small tracts of 
land surrounded by water. Nothing can be more 
natural than the comparison, as the praires often as- 
sume the appearance of a lake both in surface and 
color ; and in the remoter parts, the hue melis into that 
of distant water. And it requires no very great effort 
of the imagination, especially in certain states of the 
weather, and changes of the light, to fancy that such 
is the reality of the scene. Yea, so much has nature 
contributed to the illusory appearance of these groves, 
that they often present all the beauty of art; for the 
trees are of nearly equal size, and grow near together, 





without underwood, and present outlines perfectly 
well defined, and often surprisingly regular, some ap- 
pearing to form exact circles or ovals, while others are 
nearly square or oblong, with scarcely a single tree 
projecting beyond ; so that it is found difficult to divest 
one’s-self of the impression that much of the land had 
been lately cleared, and these were the remains of the 
forest. Taking this interesting part of the province 
in all its bearings, I doubt whether another could be 
found like it on the continent—from its one mile en- 
circled prairie, to those of twenty miles in extent.” 

Extensive vallies of alluvial soil are found among 
the mountain ranges in the upper couatry, particularly 
upon the water-courses ; and the scenery in these hilly 
districts is at once wild, sublime, and beautiful. They 
are also considered to be the most healthful and free 
from the numerous insects which plague the lower 
regions in the hottest part of the year. 

The various natural productions of Texas of course 
depend on the nature of the climate and soil. The 
climate of Texas is completely tropical in character, 
but greatly mitigated by the absence of swamps and 
thick matted woods, which render some hot countries 
intolerable during certain seasons of the year. The 
dryness and openness of the lands give purity to the 
atmosphere, and cause breezy draughts of wind from 
the sea, which temper the heais. When the breezes 
cease, which they do every afiernoon, the air becomes 
hot and close, and consequently produces exceeding 
languor. The general average temperature is stated 
to be from seventy-three to eighty-three degrees, 
but it is often as high as one hundred and three. 
So powerful and continued a heat, acting on a 
soil unsurpassed in richness, naturally produces the 
most luxuriant vegetation. The grass grows so high, 
and thick, and so rapidiy, after being cropped, that it 
is hardly possible to keep it down by placing any num- 
ber of cattle upon it. The number of wild fowers, 
roots, and shrubs, is very considerable. Among the 
flowers, we find roses of different varieties; the May- 
flower, the wild pink, the red and yellow lilies, the 
jessamine, cowslip, golden rod, heart's-ease, hollyhock ; 
among the roots, the angelica, the sarsaparilla, ginseng, 
beorice, mandrake, wild potato, ground-nut, snakeroot, 
wild parsnip, onion, garlic, white and black hellebore ; 
shrubs, several kinds of tea plants, and indigo; also 
the nopal or prickly-pear. This is the vegetable which 
is fed on by the insect which yields the cochineal dye, 
and here it grows to a height of ten or twelve feet. 
This plant produces an immense quantity of fruit, and 
furnishes food for vast herds of cattle aud wild horses. 
The fruit is nutritious and choice, and on one occasion 
it saved a whole army from famine. It is found in 
inexhaustible abundance. 

The woods of Texas are very scattered, and are 
remarkable for growing in patches and stripes of indi- 
vidual kinds. The live-oak is one of the largest and 
most valuable trees. It grows to an enormous size, 
some trees measuring sixteen feet in circumference, 
and keeping this size more than thirty feet from the 
ground, before they spread out their enormous branches. 
Larger trees then this, however, are not uncommon ; 
some of them measuring even twenty-one feet in cit- 
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eumference. Besides the live-oak, there are the white- 
oak, the red-oak, the fir and pine, the hickory, the 
walnut, the ash, the elm, the cypress, the linden, the 
hemlock, the yellow pine, the spruce pine, the locust, 
the muskit, the cotton- wood, the wild cherry, the pecan, 
the syeamore, the hackberry, the mulberry, and the 
button wood, besides many other kinds which might be 
mentioned ; also, smaller trees or shrubs, as the laurel, 
the sumac, the juniper, the sassafras, the willow, the 
large elder, the dwarf elder, the poisonous elder, the 
shrub oak, the winter-green, the witch hazel, the 
myrtle wax-tree, the wild plum, the prickly ash, the 
shin-wood, the spoon-wood, the moose-wood, the fever- 
bush, the sweet fern, the raspberry, the whortleberry, 
the blackberry, the cranberry, and the choakberry. 
Canes or reeds grow to a large extent near the 
margins of rivers in Texas. Tracts of this remarkable 
plant are called cane-brakes, and these are so singular 
in appearance that we shall quote a description of them 
“The main cane-brakes of the province are between 
the Brazos ond the Colorado, on what is termed Cany 
Creek, or Bayou, which never overflows, and where 
the cane-brakes are from four to twelve miles in 
breadth, with but few trees to be seen among them 
through the whole length of this creek, seventy miles. 
These canes, or reeds, are known in the Northern 
States as fishing-rods, where they often sell at a high 
price. To pass through one of these cane-brakes, by 
one of those narrow paths commenced while they were 
young, and which is kept open through the year, by 
the frequent passing and repassing of men on horses. 
is a novelty seldom to be met with in any country but 
that of the lower Texas. 
one of these singular avenues, arched overhead, and 


Consider yourself entering 


with the view of the sky shut out, for the space of a 
mile or so, with an impenetrable wall of reeds on 
each side of you, to the height of twenty feet or more, 
and these reeds so slender, that, having no support 
directly over the path, they must droop a little inward ; 
and so meet and intermingle their tops as to form a 
complete evergreen bower. The sight of a large tract 
covered with so rank a growth, of an annual plant, 
which rises to such a height, decays, and is renewed 
every twelvemonth, affords a striking impression of the 
fertility of the soil.” 

The fruits of Texas are the grape, mulberry, apple, 
plum, eherry, sweet gum, peach, butter-nut, walnut, 
hazel-nut, pecan-nut, and many others. The grapes, 
for variety and delicacy, rival those of Italy and Por- 
tugal, and might be rendered equally advantageous in 
commerce. “There cannot be the least doubt, (says 
our authority,) that the day is not far distant when 
there will be vineyards in Texas equal to any in 
Switzerland, France, or Italy, for the quality of their 
wines and fruits. Those products of industry will 
indeed be as easily attainable by the inhabitants, and 
almost as cheap, as the honey, which is at present, and 
will continue to be collected by the busy bee from 
myriads of flowers, and by them deposited in the bo- 
som of every hollow tree; so that cutting down (for 
there is very little searching required) is all that is 
wanting, in order to procure that delicate and luscious 


repast! The wax thus obtained is not only valuable 
c 





to the farmer, by hardening his beeve tallow candles, 
but as an article of commerce it commands a high 
price. It often happens, therefore, that the bee-hunt- 
ers, at a distance from habitations, will throw ‘away 
the honey and save only the wax. In addition to all 
these rewards of industry, through the instrumentality 
ef wood, there is another, which has of late years 
drawn the attention of a number of American agti- 
culturalists; to wit, the culture of the mulberry, a 
tree to be found very plentiful in Texas, and by means 
of which silk-worms might be reared to any extent.” 
The abundance of natural nuts is another feature in 
the productiveness of the country. “ Pecan-nut ga- 
thering is, and will continue as long as people conti- 
nue to live in sea-coast cities, a source of no ordinary 
emolument to the Texas farmer—if not every year, 
at least every second year, as they fall then from the 
trees by handfuls, and are in general of a very superior 
quality indeed. These command a constant market, 
not only in sea-ports of the eastern and western coasts, 
but in those of Europe also; producing at an average 
to the first collector, from one to two dollars per bushel. 
So numerous are the native pecan-trees, in the upper 
parts of the country, that it requires nothing but taeir 
preservation to insure a continual emolument, inde- 
pendent of those the farmers plant around their dwell- 
ings, as one of the few ornaments which they could 
adopt, combining both pleasure and profit. It requires 
no uncommon exertion, for a family consisting of half 
a dozen children, say from the age of six years and 
upwards, to provide themselves during the space of 
six weeks in the fall, with a hundred and fifty bushels 
of that pleasant and valuable fruit, to say nothing of 
the walnuts, and the ether marketable nuts of every 
kind, already spoken of.” 

Both the climate and soil of Texas adapt it for the 
production of cotton, sugar from the cane, and coffee. 
As yet, little has been done to bring these valuable 
capabilities into operation ; but so far as attempts have 
been made, they have been most successful. “ Sugar, 
coffee, and cotton (says Mr. Edward,) can be raised 
cheaper than in the United States, or in the West 
Indies, but owing to the civil troubles not enough is 
now raised for home consumption.” The author of the 
Visit to Texas thus speaks of the appearance of a 
cotton and catile-raising estate:—*“ The fine estate 
which we were to visit, presented a beautiful appear- 
ance as We approached it. A large part is appropriated 
to grazing, and left unenclosed, with the exception of 
a single tract, as a vast pasture-ground for the cattle 
of the owner. The enclosure, though it seemed to 
bear a small proportion to the whole estate, embraces 
not less than two hundred acres, and is secured by a 
snbstantial fence of twelve rails. It contains the 
garden, with a noble cotton field, which, the year 
before, had yielded a crop that sold for five thousand 
dollars. Even afier it had been removed, one of our 
companions, who was from Alabama, declared there 
was still as good a crop on the ground as they com- 
monly gathered in his own state. Beyond the enclosed 
ground lay the boundless prairie, variegated with its 
numerous islands of trees, and spotted with a scattered 
herd of six hundred cattle, all belonging to our host 
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They all appeared well fed, active, and vigorous, and 
spend their lives through winter and summer in the 
Open air. Of course, no housing is necessary in such 
a climate, and no provision of food for them is to be 
made, in a country where there is perpetual green.” 

The greater part of the Texian territory, having 
only lately emerged from a state of nature, still pos- 
sesses a number of those wild animals which are 
found in almost all countries when first visited by 
civilized man. Bears, wolves, wild hogs, wild horses, 
and foxes, are occasionally seen ; the cougar, or tiger, 
is only to be found in the most remote and higher 
parts of the country. The opossum and the raccoon 
are still somewhat troublesome to the geodwife of the 
house, who prides herself in the goodly number of her 
geese, turkeys, and chickens. The inferior animals 
of the country are neither very numerous nor trouble- 
some, although occasionally one may stumble on a 
mole or a dormouse, or perhaps at times see a skunk, 
a weazel, ora mink. As for rats, bats,and mice, they 
are common annoyances, not worth mentioning iri any 
country, far less in this, which has been so recently 
inhabited. Among the birds fit for food, are the wild 
turkey, (commonly found in the woods, and near the 
edges of the prairies,) the turtle-dove, the prairie-hen, 
the partridge, and the quail; the two last are, how- 
ever, thinned off by hawks. Among the songsters are 
the thrush, the mocking-bird, the whipoorwill, and the 
nightingale. 

The rivers and shores of Texas teem with fish of 
many varieties, and in the bays are found alligators of 
considerable size. Neither the alligators, nor the wild 
quadrupeds above mentioned, are so troublesome as 
the swarms of small insects which infest the country, 
particularly the lower parts. It would be most im. 
proper to overlook this terrific pest, in speaking of the 
suitableness of Texas for the location of northern set- 
tlers. There are a few kinds of snakes in the coun- 
try, but the trouble which these give, is nothing to 
that from the insect tribes. “ After the house-fly (says 
Mr. Edward) comes the Spanish or blister-fly, to be 
found in greater numbers, quite innoxious to the be- 
holder, but dangerous to be handled. Then there are 
bat few countries which can boast of such a number 
and variety of ants. The woods and the dry prairies 
literally swarm with this industrious, and because of 
his industry, pesterous little insect. Of reptiles, there 
are lizards of every hue, generally harmless, except 





the smooth or broad-backed ones. Spiders also of 
every diversity abound, from the tarantula, one of the 
most disgusting and venemous creatures in the coun- 
try, (which, when full grown, will measure, when 
expanded, from five to six inches,) to the small slender 
striped one of the most insinuating appearance, but, 
as the author can testify by dear-bought experience, 
of the most poisonous nature. Scorpions and centi- 
pedes are as numerous as they are dangerous, espe- 
cially the flat, black-headed centipede, which grows 
enormously large, and whose haunts are chiefly to be 
found under rotten logs and moss-grown rocks. 

The camping traveller, and the land hunter, will do 
well to keep a bright look-out, particularly in the 
woods and their vicinity, for a species of red bug, and 
the tick. From them, especially the ticks, there is no 
escape. In a single night in warm weather, they will 
gather so affectionately upon one’s outer man, as 
hardly, in the morning, to leave its complexion distin- 
guishable; and such is their love and attachment to 
humanity, that they cannot be removed without great 
care and ingenuity. In size, shape, and color, they 
resemble that bug which is the horror of good house- 
wives. Provided with a proboscis or trunk, mon- 
strously disproportioned to the rest of the body, they 
nip out a portion of the cuticle, and lay bare the 
smaller vessels, from which, with their combined 
powers of suction, they make no trifling draught upon 
a man’s system.” Another of our authorities gives a 
similar account of this dreadful scourge—“ The flies 
are very troublesome at this season in this region ; and 
when the heat came on, we found them intolerable. 
We had seen them before, and observed the effects of 
their bite on our horses, but never in such numbers as 
they now presented. A hundred or more would fasten 
on each of our animals at once, make a considerable 
wound in a moment, and suck the blood abundantly, 
while the poor creatures would show marks of ex- 
treme pain, and shrink with dread whenever they 
felt their tormentors light upon them. It was of little 
use to drive them off, for they returned immediately, 
and repeated the bite in another place; and so deep 
was it, that every spot they had touched was marked 
with a drop of blood.” October and November are 
the two best months to make observations in, and 
April and May are the next best, so as to avoid not 
only the rapid changes of temperature, but the extreme 
heat of the weather. 


ep 


REMEMBRANCE. 


BY CHARLES WEST THOMSON, 


PHILADELPHIA. 





Wuen far away on the deep blue sea, 

Remember the friends you have left behind, 
And let your soul go forth as free 

As the bird that floats on the summer wind— 
To your own green land let your thoughts return, 

With a feeling devoted, and warm, and true— 
And while for their presence your bosom shall burn, 





O, think of the bosoms that burn for you. 


When you watch the planet of eve decline 
In beauty and glory where day has set, 
Believe there are eyes that will mark its shine, 
Believe there are hearts that will never forget. 
And while in its bright, but departing ray, 
A type of the pleasures of earth you see, 
O, soar to the heaven above, and pray 
For the fadeless hopes of eternity. 








FALL OF WARREN.——SLEEPING BOY. 






















Wuen thoughtless princes sought to bind 
In fetters, which themselves had forged, 
The free volition of mankind, 
The humble patriot whom they scourged 
Upon these shores a refuge found, 
Where tyrants followed soon, and planted 
Oppression’s standard in the ground, 
While on the air her ensign flaunted. 


The exiles, in unholy strife, 
A factious crowd strove not to be; 
But fearless knelt, and pledged with life 

Honor and fortune to be free. 
Weary of the tyrant’s chains, 

The iron bands they snapp’d asunder; 
And along Columbia's plains 
Awoke the revolution’s thunder. 








Then peaceful men their war-blades drew, 
Their homes and firesides to save ; 
They swore for liberty, and true, 
Each sought his triumph or his grave. 
Columbia’s banner floated high, 
Freeman with ardor hail the sight ; 
Beneath its folds they chose to die, 
Rather than compromise their right. 















TO 





ON HIS FIRST B 


Tukre is brightness on the heavens, 
The broad sun is ling'ring there, 

And his wide-spread smile reposes 

On the sweet and balmy air. 









The world is blithe around thee, 
On the tip-toe of delight; 

But all undisturb’d thou sleepest— 
Yet how beautiful—how bright! 
















Thou hast had thy joyous frolic 
On the fond maternal knee, 

Thou hast leapt and sported wildly 
In thy young heart's ecstacy. 


But thy voice is hushed in s]lumber— 
Those high and silvery tones, 

Those warm monitions of the heart 
Which only childhood owns! 


Those pure, gently-beaming glances, 
Oh, their language all is hid,— 

The bonds of slumber linger now 

On that perfect, deep-fringed lid! 





THE FALL OF WARREN. 


Baltimore, 1837. 


——F 


MY SLEEPING 


Columbia, Pa., Dec. 11, 1837. 


First in the conflict Warren came, 
A star upon the field of blood— 
A pharo’s light, pointing to fame, 
Amid the battle’s blaze he trod. 
He fell, a hero’s death was his, 
And freedom’s page will tell the story, 
How dear a soldier’s mem’ry is! 
How death-like is his meed of glory! 


’T was freedom’s fight! they fought it well; 
From many a heart the life-bleod ran : 
As falls the brave, so Warren fell, 
A martyr for the rights of man. 
The youthful warrior dauntless led 
A little band forth to the battle, 
Before them British vet’rans fled, 
Tho’ harden’d to the war-gun’s rattle. 





The lighted brand from Boston’s heights, 
Went blazing o’er a new-born world; 
Freemen, oppress'd, rose for their righte— 
Oppression from his throne was hurl'd. 
The flag of liberty on high 
Still bears in pride her stripes and stars, 
Beneath them freemen “ do or die,” 
Like Warren in their glory wars. 
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BOY, 


IRTH DAY. 


And the spell of sleep is on thee, 
And thy cup of life is blest— 

Not a dreamy sigh to startle— 

Not a care to break thy rest. 






Oh, may that cup for ever 
Still thus sweetly pass along, 

Like the cherish’d dreams of childhood, 
Full of love, and joy, and song ;— 


May the cup be never broken ; 
May its pleasures never cloy, 

But rich brightness light thy heaven— 
Oh, my own—my dark-eyed boy! 


One year of mirth and gladness, 

One short year of peace and joy— 
May years on years as sweetly 

Bless thy life, my gentle boy! 
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TRE. PUOR. ARTAST: 


A FRAGMENT. 


Tuer accomplished Miss Eno was pleading for a 
native artist in distress. She was addressing a Mr. 
Gleaner, a frigid-featured man, who had amassed an 
immense fortune from an obscure beginning, having 
once been a hawker of commodities in the streets. 
“ What is the name of the young man?” inquired Miss 
Eno. 

“I’ve nearly forgotten—or didn’t read it perhaps— 
here it is—here’s his impertinent epistle. I'll read it 
to you,” saying which, Mr. Gleaner pulled the crum- 
pled letter from his pocket, and read as follows: 


“ Nov. 21, 18—. 
“Dear sir—Being reduced by circumstances, of 
which I had no control, I am induced to offer some 
paintings, at any estimate you may place upon them. 
The two I propose disposing of, having once been ad- 
mired by you when in company with a member of 
Congress. The gentleman alluded to, you may re- 
member, was anxious to purchase, but considerations 
that no longer exist induced me to decline parting 
with them. 
“ Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“ BuonaRotT! Beman.” 


“Let him burn his brush and take up his pen in 
some counting-house, and there will be no necessity 
for his begging. The country is full of such lazy 
vagabonds, who think to live on the generosity of those 
who toil for a living,” emphatically remarked Mr. 
Gleaner. 

“Where did you say he resided, Mr. Gleaner ?” in- 
quired Miss Juliet, with a crimson glow on her cheek, 
and her lips curled in scorn. 

“ Somewhere—No. 11,1 believe, in Dust Alley,” 
said Gleaner, turning off, and inspecting a rich otto- 
man. 

“ Ladies and gentlemen, one and all attend, if there 
is one spark of humanity in your bosoms. Father,” 
said she, addressing a cheerful, gray headed personage, 
who had done his country distinguished services, “‘do 
you take the chair on the end of the sofa here, and 
I'll make a bit ofa speech. Mr. President, when we 
hear of disasters, it matters not who are the suflerers; 
the first emotion we experience is pity. But when a 
fellow citizen, who is not unknown, whose genius has 
elicited the praise of the community in a more propi- 
tious hour, and whose reputation as a man has known 
ne diminution through every change of life, is by any 
means fallen into the disfavor of fortane—we aid! It 
is in behalf of such an individual that I now address 
you. I move that all present patronise him, and have 
their portraits taken.” 





“Huzza!” cried the old general, “I second the 
motion—who says nay? D—n it, (I beg your pardon 
ladies,) Gleaner, don’t hold back.” 

“Oh, if Miss Juliet can get you all to help him, I 
don’t care if I do throw away something too.” 

“Ah, Mr. Gleaner,” continued Miss Eno, “if you 
only knew the tortures of a gifted mind, in indigence, 
you would not hesitate. It is true that genius seeks 
aliment in its lofty aspirations, whilst the languid body 
wastes by piecemeal, and yet the innocence of the 
infant, and the honor of the man, hover round the 
heart, like the fluttering dove, vainly endeavoring to 
repel the assaults of the vulture on its young, until the 
last drop of blood is congealed by death.” 

“ Why should they follow the business then, if it is 
so unprofitable?’ Do they expect to have glory and 
be fed by us?” replied Mr. Gleaner. 

“ Yes!” continued the fair advocate, “were the 
Americans but grateful to their own artists and authors, 
they would acquire fame and be fed too. For what 
do they labor? Do their works not benefit the coun- 
try that nurtures them? ay, for generations and centu- 
ries afier the authors are slumbering in their graves! 
What Englishman does not venerate his Shakspeare, 
his Reynolds, and his Sterne? True, the last of those 
suffered sometimes for a morsel of bread, but it only 
serves to swell the load of man’s ingratitude, and teach 
a lesson for future amendment.” 

“ Bravissimo !” exclaimed a fashionable author, who 
possessed the anomaly of an immense fortune. 

“ You have said nothing yet, Mr. Martel,” continued 
Juliet, addressing our hero, but I have observed the 
assent of your eye to every remark I have made; | 
therefore take it for granted that your ‘ expressive 
silence’ may be construed into an affirmative, and in 


| that thought I s@mmon you to attend our august self to 


the lodgings of Mr. Beman, at eleven o'clock, to mor- 
row morning.” The gentleman thus highly honored, 
made a very low bow, and remarked “ that the fulfil- 
ment of her commands would ever afford him infinite 
pleasure.” 


* * a + * * 


It was one of those damp cloudy days which make 
a city look dreary, and the streets are deserted by the 
accustomed number of pedestrians, that General Eno, 
Miss Juliet, and Martel, wended their way through 
unfrequented alleys and dirty courts, in quest of an 
unfortunate fellow creature. Angels, if it is true that 
they take cognizance of mortal affairs, hovered over 
them. Ah, what was the contrast between this trio 
on their holy mission, and the inmates of the splendid 
carriage that wheeled off in giddy speed, and halted 
at the door of the magnificent jeweller’s, where worth. 





FANCIES. 


a7 





less diamonds were purchased at enormous price, to 
glitter at the opera! 

“ Bless my life! what aden of a place this is!” 
ejaculated the general, on arriving at the destined 
place. The house was dark with the stains of half a 
century; and was situated in one of the narrow alleys 
that run in from a street, terminating in darkness about 
midway to the next. The shingles were covered with 
green moss, and the bricks seemed as if they had been 
submerged in the damp earth. On the contracted 
walk before the door, the swine were regaling on the 
parings of vegetables. And yet,on a rough board, 
nailed to the building, was written in rude letters, 
“Gentlemen accommodated with board and lodging.” 

“Is Mr. Beman in?” the general inquired of a mi- 
serable looking colored girl who answered the re- 
peated raps at the door, and stared at the visiters as 
a sight she had not often regaled her eyes with. 

“ Yes sir—walk in and sit down—I'll go tell him 
to come to you.” 

“Can you not show us to his painting room?” 

“Oh yes—but it’s "way up stairs.” 

They proceeded up range after range of frail stair- 
way, until they were evidently at the top of the house, 
then turning into a dark corridor, they felt their way 
to a door, which, on tapping gently, opened with a 
sudden jerk on its crazy hinges, and slammed violently 
against the inside wall. The room was of some strange 
angular formation, terminating in front by the ceiling 
running from the centre at about an angle of fifty 
degrees to the floor; in the midst of this descent was 
an “attic” window, looking out from the roof. The 
artist was seated on a leather bottomed chair that 
might have been made in the days of the Protector, 
with the brush in his hand, retouching a historical 
painting. 
his abstract gaze 





It seemed that his soul was concentrated in | 
The violent shock caused by the | 
door flying back, which made the apartment quake, 

was unnoticed by him. Once he closed his eyes and 

turned his head aside, as if consulting some bright) 
vision of the mind : when he opened them, they rested | 
fully on the visiters, but the absorbing object of his | 
spirit triumphed over mere tangible objects, and he | 
resumed his labor unconscious of their presence! He | 
was not more than three or four and twenty, yet | 
amidst his graceful dark hair, his ceaseless vigils had | 
sprinkled the gray. His face was sallow and sunken, | 
but the twinkle of his starlike eyes, surmounted by a | 
capacious forehead, rendered his contour noble. Now | 
a smile played upon his lips as he surveyed the finish- 

ed production, and such a smile! It was not the effect 


of the mere satisfaction of a jest, nor the coarse chuckle 


of broad hilarity, but the benign, the seraphic radiance 
of the cherub. And thus it is with the visionary 
mortal, whose propensities lead him from the ordinary 
pursuits of man, and retain in his manhood the inno- 
cence and simplicity of the babe. 

When Beman was aroused by the General, he 
started up wildly, but instantly became conscious of 
his condition. 

“Please take this chair, lady—gentlemen, I am 
sorry I have no more at present, but you can see the 
picture best when standing.” 

“We come,” said the general, “to have our por- 
traits taken, and we thought it best to apply first, 
having heard a number mention a desire of getting 
But d—n it, my lad, you must do 
it in some other place than this cursed rat-trap!”’ 

“‘ Ay—yes—lI have not been here long; it was to 
finish this, (pointing to the piece mentioned above, and 


you to do theirs. 


which has since been admired by thousands,) that I 
selected this place with the view of uot being annoyed 
by the noise of drays.”’ 

not hear thunder whilst en- 


Poor man! he could 


gaged. There could be seen in his manner, despite 
the hnmiliation of gnawing poverty, a portion of the 
pride of conscious superiority; and that he would fain 
conceal his horribly straitened condition. 

“ When will you be ready to make a commence- 
ment, Mr. Beman, and where shall we find you?” 
asked Juliet, whose emotion disabled her from speak- 
ing until now. 

“I cannot be precisely certain of the place, but will 
inform you immediately I take a room. I shall be 
ready, I think, in a day or two.” 

“ We came,” continued Juliet, “ with the expecta- 
tion of a commencement to-day, and will therefore 
avail ourselves of the opportunity to leave our money, 
thereby claiming the privilege of the first sitting.” 

“Thank you—but—no—there is no necessity for 
doing so. True, { must acknowledge that my finances 
have become somewhat low; but such sometimes has 
been the fate of celebrated masters—yet they plied 
the brnsh, and never cared a fig for fortune. He— 
he!— (he affected to laugh)—besides, lady, I shall 
soon be in funds; I have consented to let that picture 
and another that is rolled up, go to the rich Mr. Gleaner 
fur something like five hundred dollars, I presume.” 

It was well the artist escaped the thunderbolt by 
being ignorant of the contempt of that person for 
the painter’s craft! Alas! that the sanguine expec- 
tations of many children of sorrow should be crushed 
by so many unappreciating Gleaners! 
was left, however, and the party retraced their steps. 


The money 


—>—— 
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As the beam of the morning comes over the flower, 
It displays the lost beauty’s of night's lonely hour, 
But it brightens the dew-drop to take it away, 

And the flower withers soon in the life-giving ray! 


| For a moment he brightens the jessamine bower, 
And is gone with the fragrance and sweets of the flower. 


So the fancies that play round the poor minstrel’s heart 
For a moment may dazzle, too soon to depart; 


As the humming-bird comes to the opening bloom— | And departing, with joy and with light they forsake— 


A little winged rainbow—to skies of perfumc! 


Its brightness and beauty and fragrance they take! 


J. H. M. 
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TO ALETHE. 


BY PHILANDER S. RUTER, PHILA. 


I think of thee,— 
When the purple morn is breaking, 
When the golden sun is waking, 
And the forest, glade and bower, 
Feel the magic of his power ;— 
When his light is on the sea 
Dancing bright and merrily, 
And the clouds float o’er the sky, 
Like the smiles in woman's eye,— 
I think of thee. 


I think of thee,— 
When the sunlight leaves the stream, 
When his last bright golden beam 
Fades amid the hues of even,— 
When the moon is bright in heaven, 





Silvering ocean, lake, and river, 
Where the leaflets gently quiver 
In the breath of night’s soft gale, 
As it gently fans the vale ;— 

I think of thee. 


I think of thee,— 
In the hall—at festive hour— 
When hearts bow to beauty’s power, 
When the gay and lovely meet, 
And when flatt’ry’s voice is sweet, 
’*Mid the gayest of the throng, 
And when loudest is the song, 
*Mid the gentle and the fair, 
And the bright ones gathered there,— 
I think of thee. 


TO THE MOON. 


Lzrt others wonder at the sun, 
His glorious blaze at noon; 

I'm, like fall many another one, 
Much more struck with the moon. 


“The moon but shines with borrow’d light,” 
Some sunshine bard objects— 

But then she does, my laddie bright, 
What you don’t—she reflects! 


Oh, curious orb !—oh, wondrous planet! 
Thou’rt made our hearts to please ; 
Thou look’st on earth as breezes fan it— 
And seem’st made of green cheese ! 


How large thou art at rising! yet, 
How small when rising higher ; 

Now, like a little fyp-pen'bit! 
Then, like a house on fire! 


Art cobbler thou ? or wagoner? 
Thour't one of them ‘tis plain, 

Thou’rt often wazing to an end! 
Thou also hast a wain! 


Thou hast great fondness for the sea, 
And suck’st the ocean up; 

And makes a wonderment, which we 
Call tides, at one small sup. 


When thou hast drank a sea or two, 
Is't then they call thee full? 

How round and plump thy stomach is, 
When thou hast had thy pull. 





Thou look’st as round sometimes as O! 
And then all out of figure ; 

Then like the letter C you show, 
When growing small—or bigger. 


Oh what a deal of love is sworn, 
Sweet pretty moon, by thee! 

How faithfully their love is worn, 
Till they learn change from thee. 


How many bards take glory for 
The rhymes on thee they stick ; 

Yet creditable rhymes of sense, 
Are merely Luna-tic. 


How many bards have toil’d by night, 
Thy beauty all to show! 

Diana! with the crescent bright, 
Forming a silvery bow. 


Thour’t Cynthia, sailing in thy car, 
And Luna in the sky ; 

How would we do, if every star 
So many names went by? 


Yet, spite of all thy pretty names, 
Thou’art but a moon—I see it. 
So healih to Philadelphia dames! 
And then, Amen, so be it! 
Philadelphia. 
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LAND AND SEA FIGHTS, TREATIES, EXTRAORDINARY AND MEMORABLE EVENTS, AND 
OTHER MATTERS, CONNECTED WITH THE 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


The following Calendar has been compiled at a great expense of time and Jabor; and will be continued 
every month till the year is completed. We trust that this perfectly novel arrangement will be acceptable 
to our subscribers, not only from the fullness and accuracy of the Chronology, but from the consideration that 
there is nothing of the same description in existence. It is assumed that no person will be guilty of the 
impropriety of copying this Calendar, which is private property, and has been duly entered as copyright, ac- 
cording to the provisions of the Act of Congress. 
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JANUARY. 










The first Literary Magazine published in America, the General Magazine and Historical 
Chronicle, was commenced this day by Dr. Franklin, in Philadelphia. 
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—j| 1755 | The first Newspaper in Connecticut, the Connecticut Gazette, published by James Parker & Co. i 
—j| 1776 | Norfolk, Virginia, burnt by the British under Lord Dunmore. ; 
—{| —— | Colonel Richard Montgomery killed before Quebec, by the only gun fired by the enemy. 
—j| 1781 | The whole of the Pennsylvania Line revolted, excepting three Regiments, which were fired ; 
into, and compelled to join, at Morristown, New Jersey. The men had enlisted for : 
three years, and their time being up, they wished to leave, but the officers refused con- q 
sent. 1300 men marched for Philadelphia, but were intercepted by a Committee ap- if 





pointed by Congress, and the affair was settled, but not without the shedding of blood. 
Gen. Wayne and other officers were severely wounded, and one Captain killed. Some i 
spies sent by Sir H. Clinton to induce the revolters to desertion, were detained at 
Princeton, and executed. 

1787 | Died, at Charleston, Arthur Middleton, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
1805 | The Permanent Bridge over the Schuylkill, at the end of High street, Philadelphia, first 
opened for passengers. ‘Thanksgiving Day. 

1801 | Died, in Philadelphia, aged 78, Colonel Francis Wade, of Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. 
1814 | Buffalo attacked by United States Dragoons. Lieutenant Totman killed. 

1815 | The British commenced cannonading New Orleans. 

1816 | Died, aged 88, William Hillhouse, more than 50 years member of Legislature of Conn. 
1817 | The new Bank of United States first opened at Carpenter’s Hall, Philadelphia. 

1727 | Born, General Wolfe, at Westerham, near Sevenoaks, England. 

1777 | Cannonade of Trenton. British repulsed. Washington retired in the night. 

1788 | The Federal Constitution adopted by Georgia, being the fourth State in succession of agree- 
ment. 

1810 | Murat, King of Naples, received orders from Paris to seize all American vessels and cargoes. 
1815 | General Adair joined General Jackson at New Orleans with 4000 men. 

1837 | Wreck of the Barque Mexico, on [empstead Beach, New Jersey. Only 8 persons saved out 
of 104 passengers and crew. 

17977 | Battle of Princeton. Washington defeated the British, and took 800 prisoners. 

1814 | Court Martial commenced sitting at Albany on General Hull for surrendering his army. 

1815 | British Frigate Junon captured American Privateer Guerriere. 

1778 | Capture of Savannah by the British, with all the Stores, Shipping, Fort, and a number of 
prisoners. 3 
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—| 1789 | Died, aged 50, Thomas Nelson, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. a 
— | 1796 {| Gen. Washington sent a Message to Congress with the French Flag presented by the Com + 
mittee of Public Safety. oF 


Ship Ontario lost off Sorato. 
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Born, at Philadelphia, Benjamin Rush, M, D. and Signer of the Declaration of Independence. 

Born, on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, Stephen Decatur, a celebrated Naval Officer. 

Arnold invaded Virginia, and destroyed the Public Buildings and Stores at Richmond. 

Died, at Norwich, Conn., aged 64, Samuel Huntington, one of the Signers of the Declaration 
of Independence. 

Washingion retired to Winter Quarters at Morristown, New Jersey. 

Cannon Foundry and Public Stores destroyed at Westham, Va., by order of General Arnold. 

A Brig, laden with ram and biscuit, for British Fleet, burnt at Bayou Bienvenu, near New 
Orleans, by Wm. Johnson, assisted by the crews of three boats. 

Born, at Salem, Mass. Israel Putnam, a distinguished Revolutionary General. 

La Fayette embarked at Boston on board the Alliance Frigate for France. 

General Tarleton defeated by the Americans at the Cowpens. 

The Bank of North America (the first Bauk regularly incorporated) opened in Philadelphia. 

Ship Rapid, Captain Dorr, of Bosion, with 280,000 dollars in specie, Jost off coast of New 
Holland ; crew saved. 

Died, at Philadelphia, John Dennie, littérateur. 

The first Newspaper in South Carolina, the 8. C. Gazette, published at Charleston, by H. 
Whitmarsh. 

The British evacuated Elizabethtown, New Jersey ; General Maxwell harassing their rear. 

Battle of New Orleans. The Americans under General Jackson beat a superior British 
Force under General Packenham, who was killed. 

Two Shocks of an Earthquake felt at Charleston, S. C. 

Sunbury, Georgia, taken by the British. 

The Federal Constitution adopted by Connecticut; being the fifih State in succession. 

First Balloon Ascent in America. J. P. Blanchard, from Philade!phia. 

Congress passed Laws to enforce the Embargo Act. 

Insurrection of Negroes at New Orleans suppressed by the Militia. 

British Manifesto issued against America. 

Commeneement of Bombardment of Fort St. Philip by the British—lasted till 17th. 

Truce between English and Americans before N. Orleans, for the purpose of burying the dead. 

New Hampshire dissolved the Convention, and, assuming Legislative Powers, sent Delegates 
to Congress. 

British Forces retreat from befure New Orleans. 

The first Provincial Congress of South Carolina met at Charleston. 

British Sloop of War Barbadoes captured American Schooner Fox. 

Captain Barrie, of British Ship Dragon, took possession of Cumberland Island, Georgia. 

General Fast Day throughout the United States. 

Captain Barrie, of British Ship Dragon, seized the Fort on Point St. Peter, and the Tower of 
St. Mary, Georgia. ‘They were afterwards destroyed by Fire 

Died, aged 86, Elizabeth Patch, the first female born in the old Colony of Massachusetts. 

Congress ratified the definitive Treaty of Peace with Great Britain. 

Gallant action between American Privateer Schooner Comet, of 14 guns, and 3 English Ves- 
sels of War and one Portuguese, ending in capture of one of the former. 

United States Stores at Smithfield burnt by General Arnold. 

Ineffectual attacks upon the British Forces on Long Island. 

Born, at Albany, N. Y. Philip Livingston, one of the Signers of the Dec. of Independence. 

Died, at Albany, aged 57, Major General William Alexander, frequently called Lord Stirling, 
a Revolutionary Officer of distinction. Born in New York. 

Capture of U.S. Frigate President, vy British Frigate Majestic, Tenedos, Endymion and Pomona. 

Schuylkill Falls Bridge, Philadelphia, fell from the weight of the snow. 

Died, at Trenton, aged 58, Alexander James Dallas, a celebrated Statesman and Lawyer. 

Born, at Boston, Benjamin Franklin. 

Died, aged 78, Colonel Benjamin Church, Commander of the Party that took King Philip. 

British Frigate Narcissus captured United States Brig Vixen. 

Severe Cold Weather, with Thunder, throughout the United States. 

The Hessians attacked at Kingsbridge, N. Y. by the Americans. 

First Battle at River Raisiv, Michigan—Americans defeated the English. 

Died, Brigadier General Hugh Mercer, from wounds received at the Battle of Trenton. 

Riot among the Students at Princeton College, New Jersey. 

Born, in Virginia, Richard Henry Lee, mover of the resolution resulting in the Declaration 
of Independence, to which he afterwards affixed his name. 

General Schuyler disarmed the Highlanders at Johnston, on the Mohawk. 

The Jersey Line revolted at Morristown, New Jersey; see January Ist. 

Preliminary Articles of Peace signed at Versailles, between the American and British Com- 
missioners. 

Marquis La Fayette supported in the French National Assembly, a motion for the abolition 
of all Titles of Nobility, renouncing his own, and never afterwards resuming it. 

Frigate Crescent sailed from Portsmouth, N.H. A present from the United States to the 
Dey of Algiers. Her worth, with other gifts on board, amounted to 300,000 dollars. 

Commodore Patterson captured 54 Dragoons and Seamen, on Lake Borgne, near New Orleans. 

John Carson was shot in Philadelphia by his wife's paramour, Richard Smith, formerly 
Lieutenant in the United States Army. He was executed for the deed. 

The affirmation allowed to the Quakers in England, extended to Pennsylvania, by order of 
Queen Anne. 
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THE 


Why are we here? Yon infant's wail, 
Warm nestling on its mother’s breast, 

With feeble lips begins the tale— 
We're passing to a better rest ; 

A sob, a sigh, a falling tear— 

Why are we here? why are we here ? 


Why are we here? The bud of hope 
That springs in childhood’s happy hour, 
Lies crush’d, ere yet its blossoms ope’, 
"Neath leaden care’s all-with’ring power— 
Fit emblem of man’s weak career ; 
Why are we here? why are we here? 


Why are we here? as brief, as frail, 
Is man’s maturity and prime, 
Lone wanderer down life's stormy vale, 
Swift voyager of fleeting time. 
A breath, a thought—and death is near! 
Why are we here? why are we here? 


Second Battle of River Raisin, near Frenchtown, Michigan. 
ludians under Tecumseh, defeated the advanced guard of General Harrison's army. 
Pennsylvania Convention determined to resist the enforcement of the arbitrary Laws of 
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British Seventy-four Gan Ship, Culloden, wrecked off Long Island. 
Died, at New Haven, aged 54, Major General John Sullivan, a distinguished Revolutionary 


Died, aged 51, Edward Rutledge, one of the Signers of the Declaration of Independence. 
Severe Earthquake felt in Virginia, Louisiana, and Missouri. 

Died, aged 74, George Clymer, one of the Signers of the Declaration of lebenendian: 
Indian Massacre of wounded American prisoners taken at the battle of Frenchtown. 
General Thanksgiving and Iilumination at New Orleans for Victory of the 8th. 
Dreadful Fire at Orphan Asylum, Philadelphia. ‘Twenty-three children burnt. 

British Garrison at Georgetown, S.C surprised by Colonel Henry Lee. 

York, in Maine, destroyed by the Indians, who killed 50 of the settlers, and took 100 


Shay’s men defeated in a skirmish at Springfield, Connecticut. 
British Sloop of War Brazen, wrecked on Ave Rocks, near New Haven. Only one of 


American Privateer Chasseur captured the British Schooner St. Lawrence. 
Drea Ifal Fire in Chesnut street, Philadelphia. 


Born, in Virginia, Henry Lee, a distinguished Revolutionary General. 

Academy at Hallowell, Maine, burnt, with all the books and apparatus. 

Action between U.S. Schooner Alligator and a squadrot 1 of British barges near Charleston, SC. 

Died, Timothy Pickering, a distinguished patriot in the revolutionary war—many years @ 
member of Congress; he filled the offices of Adjutant General of U. S. Army, Post- 
master General, Secretary of War, and Secretary of State. 

Various meteoric stones fell in North Carolina. 

The British embarked from the neighborhood of New Orleans. 

Died, John Lathrop, Philosopher and Littérateur. Born at Boston, 1772. 

Died, General Amasa Davis, a distinguished Revolutionary Officer. 

Born, at Picardy, Anthony Benezet, the celebrated Quaker Abolitionist. 


The Lehigh Coal Mines, Pennsylvania, discovered. 


OF LIFE. 


Why are we here? those silvery hairs, 
And palsied limbs, bespeak decay ; 
Those sightless eyeballs’ sick’ning glare, 
Too surely tell life’s closing day. 
The trial’s o’er—he’s on his bier! 
Why are we here? why are we here? 
* * > * * * 
Why are we here? Dost see yon star 
In splendor glittering o’er the sea? 
E’en thus the souls of virtue are 
When purged from earth, from sorrow free, 
In heaven no sorrow can appear. 
For this we're here? for this we’re here! , 


Why are we here? who could but choose,— 
Tho’ thrice earth’s cares beset the rgad,— 
And toil life’s feeble journey through, 
To dwell eternally with God. 
To fit us for that glorious sphere, 
We're tarrying here? we're tarrying here! 


A. McM. 


The English under Proctor, 


the 


General Arnold, by the sentence of a Court Martial, received a reprimand from General 
Washington, for oppression and extortion while in command of the American troops in 


Andrew Brown, editor of Federal Gazette, 
and three children, burnt to death, and buried in the same grave. 
Burr’s conspiracy developed before Congress. 

The Indians repulsed with great slaughter at Camp Defiance, near Chatahoochie, Georgia, 


Died at Phila- 
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THB WAY GHB WONBY GoORs. 


A NEW COMIC SONG. 


WRITTEN, ARRANGED, AND SUNG BY 


WM. E. BURTON. 


(Copyright.) 
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governs all. By epee rag, tip - top, dunn, scholars, There's nothing done without the dollars. 
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The bachelor, tired of single life, 

Resolves to venture on a wife $ 

His house is furnish’d all in taste, 

And purse and pocket run to wastes 

She orders sofas, couches, chairs, 

Curtains, and carpets, and china wares, 

French clocks, French lamps, and French 
quelque chose, 

Each day her taste more costly grows= 

And that’s the way the money goes 


Ere twelve months their course have run, 

His wife presents him with a son, 

Instead of making the pappy glad, 

Th’ expenses almost drive him mad. 

Child’s cap, child’s frock, child’s cradle, 
child’s chair, 

Doetor and nurseexpensive pair== 

Cordials, cake, and wine o’erflows, 

Christening frolic=-friends in rows== 

And that’s the way the money goes. 


All lottery tickets turn up blanks, 

And those who play at pharo banks, 

At poko, brag, or loo, or blu, 

Must all be sure to lose cnough. 

Of horses fond, you go to a race, 

And back your favorite’s time and pace} 
Some better nag does him oppose== 

You lose=--and cursing fortune’s throws, 
Say, that’s the way the money goes. 


The ladies, by their love of dress, 

Cause mankind’s pockets deep distress, 
Fashions follies each one follows, 

And plays the devil with our dollars. 
Your wife just chucks you under the chin, 
Hats, caps, gowns, shawls, are order’d in} 
Daughters, sisters, fishing for beaux, 
Want fresh baite=-who can oppose, 

Or grudge that way the money goes? 


A lot of real estate you buy== 

To rent your houses ont you try== 
But spite of ali that you can do, 
Repairs and taxes eat you through! 
At last, and much to your delight, 
Your tenant moves away at night 3 
Where he’s gone you can’t suppose== 

Of course a twelvemonth’s rent he owes== 
And that’s the way the money goes. 



































| And then again the whole-soul’d boys, 

| Who will indulge in tavern joys, 

| And round the bar are daily found, 
| And bitters and wine and wit go round, 
Sangarees and cocktails not a few, 
Toddies, and slings, and juleps too$ 
Champaigne in goblets freely flows, 
Till drank, they stagger home to doze, 
And that’s the way the money goess 


No wonder money is so scarce, 

While market charges are so fierce $ 

The price of flour brings great distress, 
And five cent loaves grow daily less3 

In meat’s high price there’s no decrease, 
In tarkeys, fowls, or game, or geesee 
How we're to live there’s nobody knows, 
Or pay for fire to warm our toces-=« 

The devil knows how the money gocse 


In summer time the dollars have wings, 
The ladics all must see the springs 3 
Travelling charges=“hotel bills== 
Steamboats, railroads, and other illse 

In winter, parties and balls abound, 

Or in a sleigh you skim the ground. 

Stay out all night, though hard it snows= 
Mull’d wine, hot punch, and no repose 
And that’s the way the money goes 


Some folks, in hopes to cut a dash, 

In stocks will venture all their cash, 
And buy on time--in long and short, 
S. 0. or B. O.=-Sold and bought. 
When time is up, °tis you who pay, 
Or if you win, your friend’s aways 
Fall or rise, you're sure to lose, 

How °tis managed nobody knows, 
But well you know your money goes. 


Then since the times are really bad, 
Your spirits will get dull and sad§ 
To cheer your minds and get delight, 
Best crowd the theatre every night. 
Care kill’d a cat, and life is short, 
Enjoy yourselves in mirth and sport § 
Come in hundreds, belles and beaux, 
Crowd completely all those rowse 
And well Pll say your money goes! 
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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


THE HISTORY OF ROME, From THE German or ScuLossen, WacusmutTH, Newunr, AND WEEREN. 
One Volume, large octavo. Carey, Lea, and Blanchard. 


Notwithstanding the existence of a thousand and one volumes purporting to treat of Roman History in all 
its possible bearings, we welcoine the appearance of this work with considerable satisfaction, and congratu- 
late the public upon its accession to their literary stores. We have long wanted a History of Rome which we 
could put into the bands of the unlearned, whether youth or adult, without having to explain or eradicate the 
legendary nonsense that encrusts the details of ancient history transmitted from our ancestors. The fables of 
Herodotus have too long been reeeived by schoolmen with implicit veneration ; it is due to the students of the 
present age to present them with a more careful analysis of reputed fact—to question the authority of impos- 
sible events—to separate, in truth, the fabulous from the historical, the prodigious from the possible, and not 
require them to believe in mythological results, upon the authority of men who lived many hundred years 
after the ages they pretend to describe. For five centuries, the Romans were without a historian, yet we are 
asked to place faith in the traditionary legends of an itinerant Greek, recited before the populace assembled to 
witness the Olympic Games. Rollin’s extravagancies are still placed in the hands of inquirers, who are ex- 
pected to believe in the unimpeachable sanctity of the oracles of Apollo, which the ardent Frenchman en- 
deavors to inculcate, with other fooleries that long ago should have been driven from the page of history. En 
passant, why are not Guizot’s valuable notes to Rollin given to the public in an English shape? 

The compiler or editor of the History of Rome, announced above, has gone to work with the right spirit. 
He has held Cicero's maxim as a lantern light—* that a historian should never dare to relate a falsehood or 
conceal a truth.” “The Analytical and Chronological Table,” is in itself an epitome of history of transcen- 
dant value, and speaks in language not to be misunderstood of the nature of the rich and rare contents. In 
conclusion, we affirm that it is the most valuable, complete, and useful History that has ever emanated from 
the press, and the publishers deserve the thanks of the literary world for issuing an expensive and important 
volume, in the midst of the stagnation of commerce which yet affects our land. 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH. By tue Avuruor or “Tue Cotiecians,” &c. Two Volumes. Carey and 
Hart. 


“ The Collegians” has generally been considered one of the best productions of this novel- writing age—Mrs- 
Cregan, Hardress, Danney Mann, and other characters that figure in ‘xe work, are skilfully drawn and exhibit 
the touch and finish of the master. The author, Gerald Griffen, attained the highest popularity, and inquiries 
were daily made for other emanations from his pen; but he seemed content with the laurel wreath he had 
won, and several years have elapsed since the phrase, *‘ by the author of The Collegians,” graced a publisher's 
announcement. He has, however, again essayed the public; and if his new work does not compete with the 
old one in point of interest and strong development of character, it is every way worthy the public attention, 
and must prove a source of gratification to the lovers of historical novels and romances of reality. 

The Duke of Monmouth, although chosen as the titular hero, is not the principal character; the Duke is de- 
spatched in the early part of the second volume, and a hero of a different temperament introduced to the reader’s 
notice—the notorious General Kirke, whose cruel butcheries after the battle of Sedgmoor obtained him an un- 
enviable reputation. “The author, in a fit of false delicacy, has injured the strong point of his work—the villany 
of Kirke, who, supplicated by a weeping lady of passing beauty and high birth, for the safety of her brother, 
promised to pardon the rebellious youth if she would share his bed. To save the life of a beloved one, the 
lady consented to her own disgrace, and was rewarded by the sight of her brother’s corse hanging from a gibbet 
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beneath her window. The effect of this historical fact the author of “The Duke of Monmouth” has con- 
siderably weakened, in making the lustful general inveigle his victim by the stale artifice of a pretended mar- 
riage, and destroying the value of the maiden’s sacrifice. 

The novelist has not made the most of his materials. The base intrigues of the Duke with his friénd the 
Earl of Shaftesbury are not included in the detail of his life—his campaign in Scotland, where the troops under 
his command achieved victory at the battle of Bothwell brig, is altogether omitted ; and the manner of his death 
is not even described, although the conversation with the divines attending his dying moments is somewhat 
tediously spun out. The effect of the death of England's disturber upon the multitude assembled on Tower 
Hill, arising from the awkwardness of the exeeutioner, who dealt his victim several blows before he could ef- 
fect decapitation—the asseveration of several of the nobility that the sufferer was not the Duke of Monmouth, but 
a faithful adherent who rejoiced in the pains of death to save his beloved master—the opinion, which for a time, 
was freely expressed, that James dared not doom his brother’s son to the death—the supposition that Mon- 
mouth was the Man im the Iron Mask—altogether afford materiel for an historical romance of the most ex- 
citing interest, but, strange to say, these enumerated incidents have been entirely omitted. 

The reader will form a correct idea of the work fromthe fullowing extract, describing 


THE BATTLE OF SEDG MOOR. 


The night was clear, and the morning was still far distant, when, pursuant fo a preconcerted plan, the army 
of Monmouth was drawn out in silence from the town. Lord Grey, at the head of the cavalry, was sent a little 
before, as the force least liable to suffer from a surprise. Monmouth himself followed with the main body of 
his army, nearly three thousand of whom were armed, and in some tolerable degree of discipline. 

The men, who had been well-furnished with the excitement of strong liquor, marched with alacrity, and 
reached about one o'clock in the morning the edge of the moor. The royal army had, however, already taken 
the alarm. Lord Grey, at the head of five squadrons of horse, was ordered to push forward and burst into the 
camp of Feversham, but a wide and deep ditch which intersected the plan presented to both armies an unexpect- 
ed but effectual obstacle. As they rode along in search of a place where a passage might be effected, volleys 
of musketry were opened upon them from the enemy’s lines, and an awkward skirmish in the dark witha 
party of their own men, somewhat in advance of them, completed their confusion. Lord Grey himself, once 
more subdued by his infirmity, added a new disgrace to that of Brideport, by flying with his troops to a little dis- 
tance, where he took up a position out of the range of musket-shot. The three remaining squadrons made a 
gallant attempt to force a passage, but were repulsed and obliged to retire in disorder. Monmouth now or- 
dered the infantry to advance. After a long continued fire, wich had only the effect of wasting the ammuni- 
tion of the insurgents, day broke upon the combatants, and disclosed to the eyes of Monmouth the roya! infantry 
eighty paces distant, quietly reserving their fire, and suffering the artillery alone to answer the volleys of the 
insurgents, while Feversham’s cavalry, newly arrived from Weston, was posted on his right flank. Without 
Josing a moment, the infantry was ordered to pass the diteh, a mancuvre which was soon effected. The im- 
posing sight of Feversham's disciplined troops, with their artillery and their calm and confident aspect as of 
men certain of success, might well have checked the ardor of a newly-levied force like thatof Monmonth. The 
latter, however, did not spare to pursue their purpose. The signal for attack was given and with shouts of fury 
the insurgent yeomen dashed forward on the royal force. It was impossible to resist the terrific energy of the 
onset; and the royal generals were astounded at the gallantry displayed by these poor fellows, who found in 
their own courage a substitute fur all the skill and knowledge that are only gathered from experience. It was 
in vain that Feversham put in practice all the manceuvres of the field in order to resist the vehement charge 
of the insurgents—now drawing his men into line, now condensing them into squares and columns. The sol- 
diers of Monmouth, in indiscriminate masses, rushed forward to the charge wherever they beheld a foe, and 
carried all before them with an impetuosity which nothing could resist. The royal army was routed and 
driven from the ground—it was rallied and routed again—there was not a man on Monmouth’s side who did 
not labor as if he had been engaged in single combat, and thag combat for his life. Astonished at what they 
beheld, the royal generals began to despair of the day, and their exertions now were bent to render the retreat 
as orderly as it was possible. But the triumphant yoemanry pressed too close upon their rear to admit of their 
recovering order. 

“ It is in vain, Kirke,” said Feversham, as that officer galloped by him. “ What are your lambs about? These 
fellows fight like furies. ‘They will not leave a man of us to tell the news.” 

“ They seem to have changed their minds already,” said Kirke, “ for they have ceased firing.” 

Tt was so in point of fact. Monmouth was at the instant exulting in his victory asa certain thing—a victory 
which would, in all probability, heve effected a permanent change in the dynasty of England. His astonish- 
ment, therefore, was extreme when the firing ceased. T’he cause, unhappily, was irremediable, the ammunition 
of the troops had failed! The secret soon became evident to the adverse force, who gathered confidence and 
strength from the discovery. They rallied now with difficulty ; and while the insurgents, perplexed and eager, 
seemed ata loss what next to do, a most destructive fire opened on them from the opposite army. The scene 
which followed leaves description powerless. 1 was to no purpose that the insurgents, unprovided with the 
means of maintaining an equal combat at a distance, rushed down in masses on the foe, and endeavored to 
effect by the mere momemtum of numbers what they could no longer do with the weapons. By skilful 
manoeuvres the enemy evaded their onset, dividing into numerous bodies, and galling them from one quarter 
while they were striving to make an impression in another. It was to no purpose that many were seen dash- 
ing all unarmed upon the royal lines, and expiring beneath the pike and musket to which they offered their 
defenceless breasts. ‘The royal force prevailed, and Monmouth’s army was on the point of ruin. At this in- 
stant Culonel Jones, the officer already named, who divided the command of the cavalry wih Grey, looked round 
in vain for Monmouth, and seeing the little army deserted by its commanding officers, took the only step which 
could have given them a chance of safety. Lord Grey, who had not ventured within range of musket shot 
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since his first impulse, was stationed with a considerable body of cavalry in reserve; the Duke supposing that 
the infantry could better conduct the heavy work of the day, and that the horsemen might be more advantage- 
ously called into action in a crisis than as partakers in the general engagement. By charging vigorously now 
in front, they might enable the infantry, who were at present suffering severely, either to effect a tolerable 
retreat, or to procure time for recovering confidence and order. 

“ Mr. Fullarton,” cried Colonel Jones to Arthur, whom as being attached to no corps, he retained near him 
in quality of aid-de-camp, “ ride to Lord Grey at once, and order him to charge in front with all his force.” 

Arthur Fullarton put spurs to his horse, and galloped at full speed towards the rising ground on which the 
cavalry were stationed. The Colonel observed with an anxious eye the resultof his dispatch. There was 
no movement amongst the cavalry. Young Fullarton was seen to use a hasty action, as if urging his message, 
but Lord Grey seemed obstinate. Again, at full speed, his horse all bathed in perspiration and scattering foam 
around him, young Fullarton returned to Colonel Jones to say that Lord Grey refused to act upon the orders. 
Before the former could make an observation, the fate of the engagement was decided. Disheartened at length 
by their associates, a general panic seized on the insurgents, and a disordered flight ensued, with all its accom- 
panying horrors. ‘The victorious royalists contined their fire while the routed army remained within the range 
of their shot ; after which the pursuit was maintained ‘by the dragoons alone. The musketry ceased firing, and 
no sounds were heard except the fierce shouts of the revengeful conquerors, the shrieks and groans of the 
wounded and the dying, mingled with the occasional thunder of the few pieces of artillery that accompanied 
the royal army. Colonel Kirke and his dragoons seemed thoroughly in their element, and revelled like ex- 
ulting fiends in the havoc which their weapons made. A comparison of the loss on both sides shows, however, 
the desperation with which the insurgents tought. Three hundred men were killed or wounded on that of 
Feversham, while five hundred were left dead of the followers of Monmouth, in the course of three hours’ 
fighting, and in the flight which followed. The prisoners taken were about three times that number. And so 
ended the battle of Sedgmoor, on which Monmouth’s hope was set as on a single cast. 





SCRIPTURAL ANTHOLOGY ; or, Brexican Inivsrrations, Designed as a Present for all Seasons. By 
Natuan C. Brooxs, A.M. Marshall and Co. 


Messrs. Marshall, of Philadelphia, have issued a seasonable and befitting work, well calculated to an- 
swer as a Christmas Token or New Year's Gifi, although professing to be designed asa Present for all Seasons. 
The majority of the poems contained in this little volume have already seen the public eye in the pages of 
the Lady's Book, a monthly publication, issued by Mr. Godey, of Philadelphia, and celebrated for the variety 
and excellence of its contributors. Several of the pieces are of first-rate excellence, and we are satisfied that 
Mr. Brooks has done sufficient to ensure him an honorable place among the poets of the land. “The De- 
struction of Sodom” deserves a higher encomiam than it is in our poor power to bestow—the grandeur of the 
subjects is treated in appropriate language, and gems of poesy sparkle in every page. A deep and earnest 
feeling of piety pervades the whole tone of the work. We copy a specimen for the satisfaction of our read- 
ers. 


Salem's sons, E’en with the victim’s, he had brought to God— 
In garb of battle, mailed proof, arrayed, His ephod sheltered rot the priest ; oppressed, 
Stood forth the guardians of the holy towers, He sank, profaning with his blood the fires 
Fencing the wall with palisade of spears— His hands had kindled up for sacrifice. 
Or cooling in the fount of Roman blood 
Their thirsty falchions in the flying rout. The ilence, from between her livid lips, 
Beneath the walls in wildest horror raged, Blew Am som ; and the atmosphere was death ; 
Making sad havoc, warfare ; while within Gaunt famine raised her pale and spectral form, 
Faction, with torch infernal, lit the fires And hunger, with her sharp and skeleton claws, 
Of hellish anarchy, and fanned their blaze ; Tore the pained vitals of all things that breathed. 
Hate raised the steel against his brother's life, Whole families fell by fasting—faint arose 
And smote ;—the battlements ran streams of gore; | ‘The cry for bread, from children, as their tongues 
— —— ec in the sun, bestrewed Cleaved to their husky palate; sucklings cooled 
streets, by fratricidal arm struck down. Their burning lips in their dead mothers's blood ; 
Parents the morsel from their offspring wrenched, 
Dire discord flagged her wings, dripping with blood | And mothers tore the delicate infant limbs 
Mad murder raged. In their paternal halls Their wombs had borne, and gorged themselves 
Children were slaughtered in their parent’s view, thereon. 
Parents, before their children; and the steel, All hope—all love—all pity was extinct ; 
Steeped in the life-fount of the bridegroom’s breast, | All natural affection had grown cold, 
Sluiced with its crimson rain the bride's white robe. | Benumbed by the torpedo touch of wo; 
Pious and impious fell—the man whose heart And as the fainting thousands fell around, 
Gloried in slaughter and dark deeds of death, Straining their eyeballs to the holy house, 
Vengeance o’ertook—and the meek worshipper, Their only hope, they called on Israel’s God, 
While at the altar, yielded up his life, And mingling prayers and curses, madly died. 





Various embellishments from Martin, West, and Westall, illustrate the subjects of the poems. 
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GENTLEMAN JACK. A Navar Srory. By the Author of Cavendish. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


Another nautical novel, and a good one—the transcript of a long yarn, supposed to have been spun by 
the oldest boatswain in the fleet. There is one great beauty in this work—the author has not suffered his 
pages to be crowded with sea technicalities, an impertinence which writers of naval stories generally seem to 
consider of more importance than a clever development of plot or character. Some of the popular salt-water 
ehronicles abound with forecastle slang and cock-pit technicalities which two-thirds of the readers are unable 
to comprehend. The author of Gentleman Jack has judiciously avoided these excrescences, and yet his tale is 
full of fun and life, and smells sufficiently of brine and tar. There is another propriety in the pages wnder 
notice which sea scribblers would do well to observe. We are not disgusted with puling sentimentality and 
school-boy snivellings from any huge sea-monster in canvass trowsers and Bowie whiskers. Gentleman Jack 
and his friends, whether in the cabin or on the forecastle, speak as sailors speak, and not as knights in dis- 
guise, or stage-struck prentices in love, and we like the honest tars all the better for being ship-shape. In 
the majority of “ tales of the sea,” the navigators are either on the stilts of romance or deep in bilge water 
and black-guardism—our author has avoided both extremes. 

“ Gentleman Jack’”’ is full of adventures‘well told, and of light sketches of character well conceived. 

There is a true and entertaining account of the Mutiny at the Nore, wherein the sailors and marines of 
twenty-eight sail of the line, nine frigates, and seventeen brigs of war—comprising the greatest portion of the 
channel fleet of England, refused to obey their officers, and suffered an enemy’s flag to wave unchecked. 
The history of their wrongs is well related, and worthy the attentive perusal of every sea-faring commander. 

The following notices of ship comfort under the old system of patronage in the British navy forms an ap- 
posite pendant to the history of the mutiny, which is much too long for insertion here. 


The cock-pit messes, in these days, were totally different to the dandy mess-places of the present age. One 
boy only was allowed to cook and do all thirteen required ; and, all day long, there was a continued brawl of 
“You d—d boy, where are you?” In addition to this, those embryo heroes cleaned their own shoes, 
made their own beds, and, when they dined with the captain, generally had to wash theirown stockings,—that 
is, if they could not reef them, to hide low-water-mark, as they used to call the black line made by the shoe- 
binding. Some old hands, long practised in the trade, could take as many as four reefs in, which consists in 
tucking the dirty part into the shoe, so that the part shown between the bottom of the trowser and the shoe ap- 
peared tolerably white. Butthese were most fortunate rascals !—quite lads of genius in their line. 

The collars and wristbands of their shirts were also objects of their ablutionary care; and each took it by 
turns to pick the stones out of the raisins, to make their puddings, the rule being that, whilst picking them, 
they were obliged to whistle, as a proof they where not eating any. The moment the whistling ceased, books, 
quadrant-cases, &c. flew at the head of the offender, by way of reminding him that he was well watched. 

When these happy vagabonds had cards, it was seldom that they could muster more than one pack, and, by 
way of recollecting who dealt last, the dealer to wear an old cocked hat, and pass it to the next when the hand 
was up. There was at this time also a barbarous custom of examining the sick men in the cock-pit. Accord- 
ingly, sore legs and all kinds of disagreeables were obliged here to present themselves. 

As the surgeon never would allow more than a certain number on the sick list at one time, the consequence 
was, that when that number was complete, any application, however urgent, was answered by, “ You be d—’d, 
I won’t have any more on the sick-list to-day ;’ and often again and again, the seamen would be heard to say, 
“Come, Jack, bear a hand out of the sick-list, it’s my turn next.” By this means, the ship always appeared by 
the returns, to be healthy : whether this was right is another question. 

Ifa poor fellow presented himself with a long and pitiful face, the doctor, before he felt his pulse, used to 
say, “ You are a cursed skulker!—I know you of old—no sham-Abrahams with me ;—go to the devil, you 
rascal !—I won't hear a word!”—and if, by dint of persuasion, he looked at the man’s tongue, he always got 
rid of him by saying, “If you are not better to-morrow, you must leave off drinking grog. This perscription 
acted like magic on every sort of complaint ; but the result of the whole system was a complete squeeze ; and a 
fight, on the cock-pit ladder, almost daily took place, to be one of the first eighteen, since this was the number 
to which our eccentric surgeon limited the sick-list in a seventy-four-gun ship’s complement in the winter time. 


Tue publication which we noticed in a previous number as particularly necessary to the Merchant, the 
Trader, and the Speculator, Tug FiwanciaL Reorster or Tae Unrrep Srares, rapidly increases in public 
estimation. The Thirteenth Number is now upon our table, and contains much valuable information, devoted 
chiefly to Finance and Currency, and to Banking and Commercial Statistics. It is published semi-weekly, by 
Wirtz and Tatem, Philadelphia, at the price of three dollars for one copy, or five dollars for two. 
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THE OLD COMMODORE. By the Author of Rattlin the Reefer. Two Volumes. Carey, Lea and Blanchard. 


Of making naval tales there is no end!—they follow one another “like rolling waves upon the troubled 
sea.” We had scarcely concluded a notice of “Gentleman Jack,” ere a couple of good sized tomes were 
placed upon our table, and to our surprise and dismay, the ominous agnomen of “ The Old Commodore” met our 
vision. We threw the books aside, “ aweary of the sea,” but a soothing reminiscence of Incledon’s execution 
of the good old song, bearing the same title, came across us, and we opened one of the volumes, while in. 
dulging in a vesper flirtation with a tea pot. A spirited and novel method of introduction in the first chapter, 
seduced us to a continuance of the perusal. A well written and eloquent scene, wherein a mother combats 
the old commodore’s intention of taking her only and beloved son to sea, confirmed us in our seat; and we 
rose not from the side of our glowing grate of anthracite till we arrived at the termination of the work, 
somewhere in the middle of “the wee sma’ hours ayont the twal’.” 

The Old Commodore is the best nautical story that has appeared for many years. The gouty, fighting, hot- 
headed, warm-hearted hero, is depicted in the glowing colors of Smollett, but softened down to the level of 
modern sufferance ; there are other characters of great peculiarity, divested of caricature—the situations are 
varied, and exciting or pleasing in their effect, without a spice of the impossible. The author has improved 
upon his last effort, Ratilin the Reefer; and if his next work exhibits an equal advancement, he will have 
the honor of writing the very best marine production of the age. 


THE GOOD FELLOW. Translated from the French of Paul de Kock, by a Philadelphian. Carey and Hart. 


In the December number of the Gentleman’s Magazine, the Good Fellow was briefly noticed, and an ex- 
tract, giving a fair specimen of the spirit of the work, was put in type, but excladed from publication by the 
pressure of other matter. As the sketch is complete in itself, and is one of Kock’s most characteristic chap- 
ters, we give it a place in this number, satisfied that our readers will cheerfully welcome a recital of adven- 
tures during a morning's ride ia 


A FRENCH OMNiBUS. 


Havk you ever seen any thing droller than a person running, on a rainy day, after an omnibus several 
hundred feet ahead of him, and which has still farther removed, because the boy at the door is busy gaping 
towards the right or left, or counting his money, or looking in every direction except that of the puffing 
wayfarer? 

If it be a man, he runs, then stops, and waves his hand—or lifts up his cane, or umbrella, if he chance to 
carry one;—or rolls his arms, as if he were drumming ;—cries here! halloo!—boy! here!—ihen runs a 
little farther ; stops; becomes desperate and dashes off in the pursuit again at full speed, regardless of mud 
puddles, or garbage, until he at last overtakes the vehicle near the place of his destination. 

If it be a woman, she will either run without pausing, or she will not run at all; for the ladies seldom do 
things by halves. Besides, they are quicker in deciding than we are; they run, too, with more grace, and 
have the singular faculty of planting their toes on the cleanest stones in the street, while they are making signs 
to the boy. It is true, that in their hurry, they sometimes tuck up their dresses a little too high; but you 
never saw a lady do that who had not a well turned calf— 

It was a young man who was running afier the omnibus. He was a tolerably handsome fellow, of 
middle size, but well built; of a frank and mild countenance; well dressed, and of genteel bearing. He at 
last reached the omnibus, and observed that it appeared to be filled. 

“Ts there any room, boy ?” 

“ Yes, sir, on the right, at the head. Gentlemen, make room if you please.” 

The young man tried to thread his way throagh legs hooked in from opposite sides; projecting knees, wet 
umbrellas, muddy boots, and cross faces; for, you must have observed, if you have ever been in an omnibus 
in Paris, that, when nearly filled, the entry of a new passenger makes the other occupants look grum ; first, 
because the carriage is stopped; and secondly. becanse they expect to be squeezed or cramped in their 
places. The new comer is therefore met by vinegar aspects, and nobody stirs to make room for him. 

The young man, however, succeeded in getting to the middle of the interior, and took his seat in a 
doubtful opening between a fat, large, old gentleman, and a lady who did not look as young as she tried to 
look. 

“They pack us in here like herrings!” growled the bulky old gentleman. The lady said nothing, but she 
drew out u fold of her dress, and edged off with an air of offended delicacy. The young man tried to install 
himself as comfortably as he could, in his narrow seat, without noticing the murmurs or the airs of his 
neighbor on either side. When he had fixed himself as well as he could, he cast his eyes around to survey 
the countenances of his fellow travellers. Now this kind of review is that which, of all things, gives zest \o 
a ride in an omnibus. It is rare, in a vehicle, in which fifteen or eighteen persons are thrown together, 
that the curious observer is not amused by the sight of two or three originals. 

Next to the lady, who did not like contact with a strange gentleman, sat a good, motherly looking woman, 
werring a cap and apron, one of your half rustic and half urban looking personages. Next to her,came a dry, 
thin old gentleman, dressed in a suit of threadbare rusty black cloth, who had been digging in his pockets 
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ever since he had taken his seat, doubtless in the search after a stray sixpence that he remembered having. 
Adjoining the fat old gentleman, sat a lady who was neither handsome nor ugly, nor yeung nor old, nor 
well nor iil-dressed ; in a word, one of those persons who present no salient points fur criticism. 

After having examined all the inmates on his side, our young man cast his eyes over to examine those on 
the other. First, was a middle aged woman having a child five or six years vld on her lap, a basket between 
her feet, and a large bundle at her side. Next,a man in a drugget surtout, cloth cap. and leather gaiters, 
smelling of garlic and wine, very drowsy, and using his next door neighbors alternately for pillows. Then 
came a young lady of genteel appearance and modest deportment, and seemingly troubled to know what to 
do with her eyes. Aside of her sat a young man with spectacles and new gloves of the culor of grass butter, 
very spruce, and halfa dandy; he was doing all he could to win the regard of the modest young lady. On 
his right was a young woman, neatly dressed, and not bad-louking, who was ogling the fat old gentleman, 
probably beeause he wore diamond buttons in his shirt, and looked like a representative of the moneyed 
aristocracy. Then came a man o; no remarkable exterior, who, with the boy, completed the number of the 
denizens of the omnibus. But they, in all, made only twelve persons ; and alihough the vehicle seemed pretty 
well filled, this was not enough for the boy, whose orders were to make fifieen seats. 

As the rain was marring a day in June, it seemed more than probable that the remaining three seats 
would soon be in requisition. 

“ Your fare, if you please, gentlemen?” To the gentlemen alone, did the young collector address himself; 
but the ladies took the hint, and one of them was the first to pay. The dry, thin old gentleman commenced 
mining in his pockets, and concluded by putting some coppers in the hands of the boy, who, afier counting 
them, said, “ another cent, (sous) sir, if you please.” 

“The devil? Didn't I give you your complement?” 

“ No, sir, you only gave me five cents; here they are; count them.” 

“ Well, are not five cents enough ?” 

“ No, sir, it is six cents a trip.” 

«Six cents, is it? and pray how long has it been six cents?” 

“ Ever since the ombinus has been run.” ‘ 

“It hes,eh? Well, go your round, I'll give you the cent presently.” 

“Here's for one,” cried the large fat gentleman, with the diamond studs holding out a twenty cent piece. 
It was well he did say “for one,’’ otherwise the boy might have naturally charged him for two. 

Having completed the business of the collection, except as regarded the cent due from the thin old 
gentleman, who whispered a promise to pay to the litile treasurer, the latter pulled the bell-cord and the 
omnibus was stopped. 

“ Are they going to cram any more in here,I wonder?” inquired in a cholerie tone the large fat gentleman. 

“It is very disagreeable to stop so often,” said the young man of the spectacles and buiter-colored gloves 
to the modest young lady aside of him, “ particularly to me, for [ ain upon business which requires despatch. 
I presume you are not in a hurry, miss?” 

“ No, sir,” was the faint reply; and then she turned her head aside, to avoid farther conversation 

A new eomer showed himself at the door. [t was a little man with a jovial countenance, red nose, wall 
eyes, aud 2 manner that savored of the shop-keeper. He held an umbrella saturated with rain, which he 
wiped upen the legs and knees of the passengers as he threaded his way up to the head, nodding to the 
right and left with a sweet smirk, and occasionally treading upon some incautious toes. 

“ Well, this is delightful,” said he of the spectacles and gloves ; * come as nice as you may into an omnibus, 
and see how you'll go out of it. Look here, miss, your dress is quite wet” 

The latter made no reply, but wiped away the marks of the wet umbrella with her handkerchief. 

The bell-cord was again pulled, and again was the omnibus stopped. Fresh murmurs proceeded from the 
impatient travellers, and cries of “we are full, unless you intend to put people on our laps.” 

“There are two places yet,” said the boy; “ please to move up at the head.” 

Here a very genteel lady, of agreeable aspect and pretty tournure, made her appearance on the tail-steps. 
She paused, looking into the omnibus, saying, “I don’t see any vacant place.” 

“ Yes, madam, yes, there are two; get in, madam, there is plenty of room.” 

With this encouragement, she ventured to enter, and, happily for her, the young man, whose portrait we 
drew some time ago, was not insensible to her charms; he therefore pressed himself up against his far 
neighbor, regardless of his remonstrances and exacerbation ; and the lady espying a slight opening, let herself 
down into it. 

“Oh, my God, madam! you'll smother me,” cried the lady of doubtful age. 

“ Madam, I am very sorry for it, but they tell me that there are vacant places.” 

“* Press up towards me, madam,” cried our young man. Thus invited, and in order to ease her smothering 
neighbor, the lady forced herself up against the gallaut stranger, with such good will, that his cheeks became 
quite red. But this is not remarkable, as friction between two bodies will ever produce fire, where there is 
flint in the epidermis. 

“ Well, I hope we have got our load at last,” sail the large fat gentleman, “and that we shall get to our 
journey’s end without farther interruption.” 

At this moment the ombinus underwent a violent concussion, caused by some one’s springing upon the 
steps without waiting till it stopped. “Towards the head, sir, there is one seat more.” 

The last comer was a military man; a lieutenant in the uniform of a hussar, young, large, with long 
black mustachios, which, in connexion with eyes and brows of the same color, features boldly developed, and 
a swarthy complexion, invested his physiognomy with an expression at once harsh and repulsive. 

“ Where the deuce are they going to stow that gentleman?” muitered the fat gentleman, in a tone too by 
no means as impertinent as before. 

The officer, without appearing the least embarrassed, walked very deliberately in, pushing aside legs 
and knees, looking to the right and left as if to select the best place, when his eyes rested upon the modest 
young lady, and finding her to his fancy, he very composedly plumped himseiy down between her and the 
gentleman of the spectacles and butter-colored gloves. 

“ Halloo, my dear sir, there is no room here; you are siting upon me,” exclaimed he of the gloves, on 
whose thigh the weight of the hussar was pressing. 
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“ Pshaw, close up the ranks, then. How am I to get a seat unless you close up?” 
“ But, my dear sir, the seat is up at the head; this is my seat. Boy, show the gentleman the seat; make 
him quit this.” 

«1 should like to see him doit or youeither. Go to the head yourself, if there isa seat up there. I am very 
well here and I intend to stay here. Miss, I shall incommode yon as little as possible. Have you room 
enough ?” 

To this interrogatory she made no reply, but moved down as much as she could, so as to give him all the 
room that was possible. But the fact was that there being seven already on that side, the insertion of the lower 
parts of the officer squeezed the others together as if in a vice. In this dilemma, one ofthe possengers rose up, 
and took the seat at the head. 

“I knew there was room,” said the officer; and without more ado, he quietly pushed up the wearer of the 
butter-colored gloves, who thought that it was exercise of a sound discretivn not to appear to notice farther 
the usurpation of his place. 

“ What a cursed, infernal day,” said the hussar, taking off his schako, and beating the rain from it. “Here, 
boy, take your quid. Excuse me, sir, but | must have room for my legs too, and I defy the devil to get in his 
big toe for these enormous shafis of yours before me.” 

This was addressed to the large fat gentleman who sat immediately oposite, and whose nether extremities 
did seem to monopolise the room necessary for two pair of legs. Suiting the action to the word, the officer un- 
ceremoniously separated the knees of the former, and stretched out his own legs between them. 

The fat gentleman's face became red and his cheek swelled out with choler ; but after surveying the officer, 
he expressed his indignation in the following subdued tone: “1 do not see, sir, why I should incommode myself 
for you. Why should your legs be stretched out more than any other man’s ?”” 

To which the officer rejoined : “I can’t ride unless I do it. We must accomodate one another as much as 
possible. Miss, make yourself comfortable and lean on me,I beg you. What infernally disagreeable wea- 
ther.” 

Again the bell rang and again did the omnibus stop. Murmurs now arese from all sides, and demonstrations 
of rebellion were made in the interior. “It won't do, my lad, unless you think you can impose upon us. 
Where the devil is there a seat?” asked one of the malcontents. “She can have my place,” said the former. 

“Oh, it’s a lady, is it?” exclaimed the hussar. “Let her come in; if she is pretty, I’ll take her on my 
knee.” 

“Just at that moment an enormous dumpling of a woman made her appearance on the steps; the volume of 
her body was so uniformly of the same thickness, that you could not have told where she located her waist, 
had it not been for a riband that encircled it. 

“Oh, the devil,” ejaculated the hussar. “I'd as lief take a howitzer on my lap. There is no room in here, 
my good woman ; you can’t come in.” But without paying any attention to his protestations, she threw herself 
in, and while endeavoring to get over the array of feet and legs which opposed her, was, by a sudden lurch 
of the omnibus, which in the interim had proceeded on, pitched upon the fat gentleman who with a groan im- 
mediately tossed her over upon his opposite neighbor, him of the spectacles and gloves, who pushed her upon 
the little man in black who slid down with her on the top of him. Here she was relieved by the interference 
of the others, and with some difficulty got securely upon the seat of the boy, and all became again quiet. 































SLICKISMS; OR, YANKEE PHILOSOPHY. 
Extracted from the Clockmaker ; or, The Sayings and Doings of Samuel Slick, of Slickville.. 









See Volume I. page 427 of the Gentleman’s Magazine, 


Society is something like a barrel of pork. The meat that’s at the top, is sometimes not so good as that 
that’s a little grain lower down: the upper and lower eends are plaguy apt to have a little taint in ‘em, but 
the middle is always good. 

If a man don’t hoe his corn, and he don’t get a crop, he says ’tis all owing to the Bank; and if he runs into 
debt, and is sued, why he says the lawyers are a curse to the country. 

We can do without any article of luxury we've never had, but when once obtained, it is not in human 
natur to surrender it voluntarily. 

When a feller is too lazy to work, he paints his name over his door, and calls it a tavern, and as like as not 

he makes the whole neighborhood as lazy as himself. 
Ps I guess if you were atour factories at Lowell, we'd show you a wonder—five hundred ‘galls at work toge- 
ther all in silence! I don’t think our great country has such a real natural curiosity as that—I expect the 
world don’t contain the beat of it—for a woman's tongue goes so slick of itself, without water-power or steam, 
and moves so easy on its hinges, that it is no easy matier to put a spring stop on it, I tell you. It comes as 
natural as drinking mint julep. 

What is the use of reading the Proverbs of Solomon to our free and enlightened citizens, that are every mite 
and mortal as wise as he was? That are man undertook to say there was nothing new under the sun. I 
guess he'd think he spoke a little too fast, if he was to see our steamboats, rail roads, and India-rubber shoes— 
three inventions worth more nor all he knew put in a heap together. 

Our tree of liberty was a beautiful tree—a splendid tree—it was a sight to look at; it was fenced and well 
protected, and it grew so stately and so handsome, thet strangers came from all parts of the world to see it. 
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They all allowed it was the most splendid thing in the world. Well, the mobs have broken in and tore down 
their fences, and snapped off the branches, and scattered all the leaves about, and it looks no better than a 
gallows-tree. 

There are some folks who think a good deal and say but little, and they are wise folks; and thére are 
others agin, who blaat right out whatever comes uppermost, and I guess they are pretty eonsiderable superfine 
darned fools. 

When I see a child, I always feel safe with these women folk; for I have always found that the road toa 
woman's heart is through her child. 

Any man that understands horses, has a pretty considerable fair knowledge of women, for they are just 
alike in temper, and require the very identical same treatment. Encourage the timid ones, be gentle and steady 
with the fractious, but lather the sulky ones like blazes. 

The female heart is just like a new India-rubber shoe; you may pull and puil at it, till it stretches ont a 
yard long, and then let go, and it will fly right back to its old shape. Their hearts are made of stout leather, 
I tell you; there’s a plaguy sight of wear in ’em. 

Never tell folks you can go ahead of ‘em, but doit. It spares a great deal of talk, and helps them to save 
their breath to cool their broth. 

It aint them that stare the most that see the best, I guess. 

An airly start makes easy stages. 

Politics makes a man as crooked as a pack does a pedler; not that they are so awful heavy, neither, but it 
teaches a man to stoop in the long run. 

It's better never to wipe a child’s nose at all, I guess, than to wring it off. 

I'd rather keep a critter whose faults I do know, than change him for a beast whose faults I don’t know. 

There’s nothing [ hate so much as cant of all kinds; it’s a sure sign of a tricky disposition. If you see a 
feller cant in religion, clap your hand into your pocket, and lay right hold of your puss, or he’ll steal it, as sare 
as you’re alive; and if a man cant in politics, he’ll sell you if he gets a chance, you msy depend. Law and 
physic are just the same, and every mite and morsel as bad. If a lawyer takes to cantin, its like the fox 
preaching to the geese; he’!] eat up his whole congregation. And if a doctor takes to it, he’s a quack, as sure 
as rates. ‘The Lord have massy on you, for he won't. 

When a feller winks till his gall gets married, I guess it’s a little too late to pop the question then. 

Judge Beler put a notice over his factory gate at Lowell, “no cigars or Irishmen admitted within these 
walls,” for, said he, the one will set a flame agoin among my cottons, and t’other among my galls. I wont 
have no such inflammable and dangerous, things about me on no account. 

Natur is natur wherever yeu find it—in regs or in king’s robes—where butter is spread with the thumb as 
well as the silver knife. 

All folks that grow up right off, like a mushroom, in one night, are apt to think no smail beer of themselves. 
A cabbage has plaguy large leaves to the bottom, and spreads them out as wide as an old woman's petticoat, 
to hide the ground it sprung from, and conceal its extraction. 

When a feller has run as fast as he can clip, he has to stop and take breath; you must do that or choke. 

A long face is plaguy apt to cover a long conscience—that’s a fact. 

Nothin sets up a woman's spunk like callin her ugly—she gets her back right up, like a cat when a strange 
dog comes near her; she’s all eyes, claws, and bristles. 

Make a farmer of him,’and you will have the satisfaction of seeing him an honest, independent, and respect- 
able member of society—more honest than traders, more independent than professional men, and more respect- 
able than either. 

There are only two things worth looking at in a horse—action and soundness, for | never saw a critter that 
had good action that was a bad beast. 

It’s in politics as in racin, every thing depends upon a fair start. If you are off too quick, you have to pul} 
up and turn back agin, and your beast gets out of wind and is baffled, and if you lose in the start, you ha'n’t 
got a fair chance arterwards, and are plaguy apt to get jockied in the course. 

There’s a plaguy sight of truth in them are old proverbs. They are distilled facts steamed down to an 
essence. They are like portable soup, an amazin deal o’ matter in a small compass. ‘They ere as true as a 
plum line, and as short and sweet as sugar candy. 

When you’ve too many irons in the fire, some on ’em will get stone cold, and other ones will get burnt, 
and so they'll never be no good in natur. 

Now’s the time to larn, when you are young. Store your mind well, and the fragrance will remain long 
arter the rose has shed its leaves. The otter of roses is stronger than the rose, and a plaguy sight more valu- 
able. 

The Yankees may stump the universe. We improve on every thing, and we have improved on our own 
species. You'll search one while, | tell you, afore you'll find a man that, take him by and large, is equal to 
one of our free and enlightened citizens. He's the chap that has got both speed, wind, and bottom ; he’s clear 
grit-ginger to the back bone, you may depend. It’s generally allowed there a’n’t the beat of them to be found 
any where. Spry asa fox, supple as an eel, and cute as a weasel. ‘Though I say it that shouldn't say it, they 

fairly take the shine off creation—they are actilly equal to cash. 
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THE GENTLEMAN’S MAGAZINE, 








THE YALE LITERARY MAGAZINE, Conducted by the Students of Yale College. 


WE have received the November and December numbers of this excellent publication. They contain se. 
veral articles that would confer honor upon any magazine in the Union. There are some “Sea Sketches” 
truly capital; a paper on Jefferson is well written, although outrageously ultra in its politics; “A Tale of 
my Landlord” is a good tale, and well told—but we are not going to mention all the good things ia this well- 
deserving periodical ; although some of the poetry deserves especial notice. 


TALES FROM THE GERMAN. Translated by Nathaniel Greene. Two Volumes. American Stationers’ 
Company, Boston. 


Mr. Greene has conferred an obligation of weighty import upon the reading public, in presenting several of 
the finest of Van der Velde’s Tales, in an elegant and appropriate guise. He has done every justice to the 
German author, and we confidently recommend these two volumes of Tales to the attention of our friends, 
not only as seasonable works, but as sterling proofs of the power of Van der Velde, and the talent of the 
translator. The language is perfectly free from all foreign idioms, except when national characteristics are 
to be described, or technical ideas to be explained. The first tale, ARWED GYLLENSTIERNA, occupies the 
whole of the first volume; it is a depiction of much power and historical interest, commencing with an exci- 
ting description of the death of Charles XII. in the trenches before Frederickshall, and embodying amongst 
its dramatis persona, the assassins of the warrior king and the mystic philosopher and ghost-seer Swedenborg. 
The second story is named Tue Licnrensteins, the Catholic regiment of Germany, and embraces some of 
the events of the memorable Thirty Years’ War, and the adventurer Wallenstein figures in the field. Tar 
Sorceress is a tale of unmitigated German witchcraft and romanticism, but is not without its moral. Tue 
Anasartist, the concluding tale, details in forcible language a series of events connected with the fanatic 
out-breakings of Johannes Bockhold, otherwise John of Leyden, Mathias, Knipperdolling, and Rothman, who, 
in 1534, seized the city of Munster, in Westphalia, and committed dreadful excesses. The whole details of 
the story are historically correct, and considerable interest pervades every page. We trust that Mr. Greene 
will fiad time to renew his acquaintance with the German novelists, and that his present essay will meet with 
its déserved reward, and induce him to favor the public with the produce of his future leisure. 

The style of the work, as regards its mechanical execution, is particularly creditable to the American Sta- 
tioners’ Company ; there are several publishers who would do well to compare the appearance of their own 
productions with the Tales from the German, and borrow an idea or two of good printing and fine paper. 


PRETENSION. By Miss Stickney, author of Poetry of Life. Two Volumes. Carey and Hart. 


This is one of those enchanting tales of modern life, which, like Crabbe’s Poems and Hogarth’s Pictures, 
delight by their reality and minuteness of effect. “ Pretension”’ tells its plot in its name—a young girl, coun- 
try-born, is educated beyond her sphere of life through the partiality of her mother, and, at a fashionable board- 
ing-school contracts, feelings and desires that prove her torment in after life. The moral is particularly appli- 
cable iu these days of general pretension; and we sincerely hope that the author's well-meaning intentions 
may be productive of the end she desires. In the preface, Miss Stickney eloquently observes :—* It is to wo- 
man that | would appeal, to look into the evidence of her own heart, to examine the result of her own expe- 
rience, and to ask of the secret counsels of her own bosom, whether her dignity, her usefulness, and her peace 
of mind, are not sacrificed by that system of education which substitutes the artificial for the real, the glitter- 
ing for the substantial, and the ornamental for the good—whether the subjects to which her time and her 
talents are now almost exclusively devoted, are calculated to prepare her for being a help to the feeble, a 
guide to the erring, and a friend to the distressed ; or whether they are not rather such as render her merely 
an object of interest and admiration to those who have taste to enjoy, and leisure to commend? Whether she 
is treasuring up for seasons of sickness, sorrow, and suffering, a store of kind feelings, and disinterested thoughts, 
and practical usefulness, to be ready for the service of those whose happiness is committed to her care; oF 
whether she is expecting that the information acquired in the routine of school learning will supply the ne- 
cessities of penury and disease, aud that the music of her lyre will charm away the anguish of a soul trem- 
bling under the sentence of spiritual death? Whether there is not, beyond the learning which she has ac- 
quired, a “ wisdom whose ways are ways of pleasantness, and whose paths are peace ?” 

It is impossible.to add a single word to this admirable exposition ; the author has well carried out her views 
and a pleasant book is the result. 

This work is better printed than generally falls to the lot of London novels re-published in America, and & 
capital engraving fronts the title. 





